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ON ENMITY TO GOD «“ BY 
NATURE.” 


It is a frequent practice with those 
who labour to establish that most 
unfounded and unauthorised persua- 
sion, that mankind “ by nature are 
inimical to God,” “ hate goodness,” 
and have ** no spark of righteous- 
ness” in them; it is, I say, a fre- 
quent practice among such, to at- 
tribute this disposition by nature, as 
they express themselves, to that na- 
ture which our Creator gives us. 
Hence we meet with very strong 
declarations on this head, backed 
also and supposed to be supported 
by certain authorities in our Ho- 
milies. 

That there are expressions to be 
met with of this kind in them, is very 
certain: for which the best apology, 
as being the truth, is, an avowed 
excess of statement, if applied to 
that sense of the word nature; mean- 
ing such as we receive from our 
Creator: but which, if applied to 
that secondary superinduced nature 
which is brought on us by ourselves, 
are, perhaps, sufficiently defensible 
as general declarations and descrip- 
tions of mankind. 

But that the nature here spoken 
of as being ‘“‘ opposite to God’s 
will,” “ hating righteousness,” even 
in the most perfect form of it, is not 
of God's creating, seems to be so 
clear, if some established prejudices 
could be got rid of in contemplat- 
ing the subject, that no doubt can 
possibly be entertained concerning 
it. 
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By righteousness understanding 
religion, and by religion Christi- 
anity, the whole system of that, 
rightly contemplated, is a proof of 
this ; and is itself proved to be the 
work of the same Creator, by the 
remarkable correspondence, and the 
exact resemblance, which subsist 
between them; shewing that it is 
impossible for human nature, as 
God makes it, not to esteem and be 
attached to God, his word, and 
work of righteousness ;—so far from 
being “‘ naturally adverse and inimi- 
cal”? to them. 

To do full justice to the proof of 
this would admit of a minute com- 
parison between every particular in 
man, and every point of Christianity 
in connection with him; so as to 
mark out the coincidence which sub- 
sists between them, and the interest 
which our nature has in the truth of 
Christianity, that is, the interest it 
has that Christianity should be true, 
and, as such, is, and must be, pri- 
marily the object of our choice and 
approbation, our love and gratitude, 
which in most certain truth it is; 
for Christianity is that which fa- 
vours, and adorns, and completes 
our nature: so far from its being 
that against which any hostility can 
originally exist. Bad men, indeed, 
may be naturally inimical to it, and 
are so; but in them the nature that 
acts and is apparent in its hostility 
is not that nature which their Crea- 
tor gives them. But to mankind at 
large religion is the very thing which 
they are made for; that which per- 
fects them; that, without which, as 
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men, we are incomplete, unaided, 
undefended, destitute, unprovided 
with every thing that ought to be 
wished for; but with which, we are 
made sufficient, whole, and perfect, 
for all the purposes of our existence. 
So that, if human nature be but true 
to its own principles, that is, to it- 
self, it is impossible but that our 
adherence, love, and favour must 
ever attend it. 

Let us consider any circumstances 
in man, and see what one there is 
which binds not our affections to 
the good contained in it; so far 
from implying any natural aliena- 
tion in all mankind from goodness. 
Are we in prosperity? religion 
teaches us how to sanctify God’s 
blessings to us; therefore we must 
naturally be inclined to favour God’s 
word and will, thus set before us. 
Are we in adversity? the same 
teaches us how to make even mis- 
fortune and sorrow beneficial to us, 
by resignation and dutiful submis- 
sion; therefore we find our advan- 
tage in it, and cannot but naturally 
conceive an attachment to it. Feel 
we the powers and impulses of hope 
within us, as a common passion? 
what so noble objects for our hopes 
as the sure promises of religion ? 
Are the influences of fear universal 
in us? what use so salutary is to be 
made of these as those contempla- 
tions offer which are pointed out to 
us in the Gospel? So that both our 
hopes and fears have in that the 
properest materials for their exer- 
cise and employment. Possess we 
understandings naturally adapted to 
the pursuit of truth here and here- 
after, beyond the limits of our pre- 
sent imagination; minds infinitely 
capacious; spirits capable of un- 
bounded acquisition? Christianity 
teaches us what objects there are, 
both of creation and _ revelation, 
suited to our present apprehension, 
as well as adapted to our future 
higher and even infimite means of 
knowledge. Does the whole of our 
present being, both by body and 
spirit, mdicate the design of our 
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greater perfectness in another state? 
Christianity makes known to us that 
state, and teaches us when and 
where that completion of our nature 
may be looked for. And is happi- 
ness the never varying aim of hu- 
man expectation? we see in that 
the purest and most exalted means 
of it, together with an eternity of 
its duration, Lastly, are we, as 
men, that is, by the very terms of 
that nature which God gives us, 
since Adam’s fall, are we, I say, 
** prone to sin,” propense to error, 
and, beyond this, from ourselves, 
frequent sinners, even with all our 
care and assiduity to avoid great 
crimes. See we not thus, also, how 
exactly, yet how mercifully, God’s 
goodness meets us even here; how 
benevolently the terms of Christi- 
anity adapt themselves to this worst 
part of our human character, by 
obviating the bad effects of sin in 
those cases where our offences have 
been repented of and forsaken, 
those cases which mercy can admit 
as proper instances for its supply 
and efficacy? 

Is it possible, then, to contem- 
plate these things and not to be ve- 
hemently convinced of the interest 
which human nature has herein; 
the grounds, reasons, motives, it 
must feel for wishing Christianity 
and God to be what we are assured 
they are? Can, it be that the nature, 
given us by our Maker, can be 
indifferent to the blessings, benefits, 
and truths held out to us by reli- 
gion? Is it conceivable, that by the 
very terms and conditions of our 
pon and frame, mankind can be 
esteemed, under these circumstan- 
ces, to be indifferent to so much 
good? to hate the source of so 
much advantage ? to be at “ enmity 
with God” naturally? It is a case 
which, if rightly understood, it is 
impossible even to suppose : to ima- 
gine it would be to suppose good 
and evil utterly confounded in the 
minds of all mankind, and the entire 
aim and approbation of reasonable 
beings to be estranged from all that 
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universal consent and human feel- 
ings have hitherto declared concern- 
ing them. 

If it be said, that before any dis- 
position can be argued from, as 
concerning God and righteousness, 
men must have the means of appre- 
heuding what these are; and that 
heathens and very uneducated per- 
sons know nothing of religion ; and 
that young children shew, generally, 
an aversion from what is right; the 
reply is obvious: that, in the first 
place, these are not so clear and 
certain facts as to be necessarily 
admitted ; because, it is probable 
that no nation has ever yet been 
met with in which it can be shewn 
that some sense of a Deity, and of 
religion, and of duty, however im- 
perfect, has not been discovered ; 
proving thereby that the human 
mind is naturally carried out towards 
religion. 2dly. The real nature of 
mankind is not to be judged of by 
the very exceptions which accidental 
causes may have given rise to, such 
as ignorance insuperable, and the 
want of means for a better conduct. 
Nor, again, do the very early pro- 
pensities of children prove any de- 
cided hostility to what is right; be- 
cause it is an undoubted fact that 
the very same children who betray 
perverseness and evil disposition in 
some respects, in others shew the 
very opposite to these, much be- 
nignity, generosity, nobleness of 
mind, and amiable inclination: se 
that nothing can from hence be ar- 
gued but inconsistency in very 
young, that is, very unsteady be- 
ings. But the great arguments in 
proof that human nature is not ad- 
verse to true religion, till true reli- 
gion becomes adverse to that, that 
is, till bad examples, bad sugges- 
tions, bad habits of our own acquir- 
ing, propensities unduly gratitied, 
produce an indisposition to religion, 
are clear and undeniable. Then, 
indeed, comes all that evil which 
actually does disgrace and viity our 
nature, and which is declared con- 
cerning men in strong and full gene- 
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ral expressions in the Scripture, but 
which is falsely attributed to the 
nature which God gives them. Were 
it otherwise, that is, were sin natu- 
ral, in the proper sense, it would 
not be sin at all, that is, not the 
subject of penal sentence, account- 
ability, guilt, and crime, 

It is inconceivable how much of 
error frequently arises from not at- 
tending to the distinctions between 
popular language and real truth. 
For common occasions it may suf- 
fice to speak of * nature,’ and ‘ na- 
turally,” loosely, and generally, 
when, in fact, only a subordinate 
nature or habitual usage is intended ; 
but to build sacred and important 
theories on popular expressions is 
always hazardous, yet by many is 
actually done. 

The real state of “ nature” can 
be only that by which we are what 
we are by God’s appointment, ac- 
cording to the powers, and facul- 
ties, and dimensions of our human 
character; in which it is impossible 
that “‘ seeds of evil” can be im- 
planted by God, who being essen- 
tial goodness has not them te sow 
in us, and cannot implant what is 
contrary to his own attributes, that 
is, to himself. Even the power and 
freedom we have to offend, and any 
propensity to do so, is no where 
spoken of as incapable of our coun- 
teraction, aided by God’s grace, 
who has promised to support us 
against temptations; (1 Cor. x. 13.) 
and facts shew that there is much, 
very much, real and _ intentional 
good, which therefore is good, in 
the world, that is, among human 
beings; full enough to rescue him 
from the charge of unrighteous or 
hard dealing, to vindicate the cha- 
racter of man from the charge of 
being evil totally, and continually, 
and by his real nature, and to leave 
him finally accountable only for his 
own personal sins, wilful and unre- 
pented of. 

N. R. 

April 2, 1821. 
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ON THE NATURAL CORRUP- 
TION OF MAN. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 
A LATE excellent Bishop of our 
Church has justly remarked, that 
“‘ we must know in what state man 
was originally placed, what were 
the duties resulting from that state, 
and what the powers whereby he 
was enabled to perform them. We 
must learn whether he be now in the 
same state, or whether an alteration 
in his state may not have subjected 
him to new wants and new obliga- 
tions. Upon a knowledge of these 
particulars every system of religion 
and morality must be constructed 


which is designed for the use of 


men. A system in which the con- 
sideration of these has no place, is 
like a course of diet prescribed by 
a physician unacquainted with his 
patient’s constitution and with the 
nature of the disease under which 
he has the misfortune to labour.” 
It must, therefore, ever be an in- 
teresting inquiry, ‘ what is man by 
nature and independent of grace?” 

In your last Number your cor- 
respondent N. R. has observed, 
that it has been sometimes asked, 
** what benefit is obtained by attri- 
buting to human nature those de- 
grading properties which are fre- 
quently ascribed to it?” To which 
he replies, “‘ none.” If it can be 


ascertained that no advantage of 


any kind will be derived from it, 
and that no good end can be an- 
swered by it, a great prejudice must 
be the consequence against the 
doctrine itself. But such an opi- 
nion ought not to be entertained 
too hastily, or to be expressed 
without just reason. I cannot but 
think that the proper method would 
have been to have searched the 
Scriptures, whether man be by na- 
ture totally corrupt, and not to have 
decided against the truth of the 
doctrine by an hasty reference to 
the apparent advantages or disad- 
vantages of it. Cannot God reveal 
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a truth without communicating to 
us the knowledge of all its con- 
sequences? May not many useful 
ends of a doctrine be overlooked, 
many improvements of it neglected, 
and disadvantages of it be exagge- 
rated, and the doctrine itself, ne- 
vertheless, be perfectly true? What 
is more common than to neglect or 
abuse the Scriptures? are they, 
therefore, untrue ? 

I confess, a decided persuasion 
that man owes every thing to Christ, 
in opposition to any power of ex- 
tricating himself from the ruins of 
the Fall, is one of my ruling reli- 
gious principles. And except this 
opinion universally prevail, in my 
judgment, our blessed Saviour is 
denied the honour and the praise 
which is his rightful due: and this 
consideration alone appears to me 
sufficient to make it the bounden 
duty of all those whom he has ran- 
somed to avow the total corruption 
of man. No duties can be more 
important or more pleasing to a 
feeling mind than those which result 
from the amazing undertakings of 
our Saviour in our behalf, the duties 
of gratitude and love. And one 
measure of our obligations to our 
Redeemer is the degree of our own 
helplessness. The less we could 
have done for ourselves the more 
are we beholden to him who has 
undertaken our cause, and ‘ by 
whose stripes we are healed.” Ii, 
also, man has strength in himself, 
it is not probable that an assistance 
which is not required should be pro- 
vided for him. In this case, then, 
let him exert himself, and not weary 
heaven with his importunities and 
supplications for unnecessary help. 
But if he be, indeed, by nature 
** without strength,” let him not 
lean upon any broken reed of his 
own imaginary powers, or deny to 
his Saviour the honour of his re- 
covery. If, as your worthy corres- 
pondent observes, the doctrine of 
total corruption has been abused, 
let that abuse be the object of ani- 
madversion; let a right explanation 
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of the doctrine, and of the legitimate 
consequences which flow from it, 
be strenuously maintained ; but, be- 
cause of a mischievous use of it, 
which is erroneous, let not the doc- 
trine ituelf be denied. I take the 
liberty of saying, that nothing ap- 
pears to me to have contributed 
more to the diffusion of false doc- 
trines, and the abuse of true ones, 
than the neglect to inculcate the 
true, accompanied with right ex- 
planations of them. Had the ground 
been sown with wheat, there are 
many cases in which the tares that 
now are would never have sprung 
up. Many persons think, that some 
of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of common hearers; not con- 
sidering what impression may be 
made by perseverance, and that if 
these peculiar doctrines are not 
preached correctly in a man’s own 
parish Church, he will wander to 
some other, where he will be ex- 
posed to the danger of erroneous 


interpretations, or to the meeting- 


house. In the present case, what 
can be more plain than the duty of 
the teacher? What easier task can 
be imposed than to teach, that we 
owe all to Christ, but that the Holy 
Ghost is given to man by measure ; 
that his influence is in the shape of 
a talent lent, which being neglected 
or abused will be gradually and 
finally withdrawn? Who is not ca- 
pable of immediately comprehend. 
ing that a full and sufficient remedy 
is provided against total corruption, 
and that, therefore, even that ex- 
treme degree of it can never be al- 
leged as a plea for the obtaining of 
mercy in the last great day? By 
insisting upon the total corruption 
of man, and his recovery wholly 
through grace, in my humble opi- 
nion, the truth of Scripture is ad- 
hered to, the honour of our Saviour 
is consulted, and our obligations to 
him are acknowledged to the extent 
in which they ought to be ; we our- 
selves are directed to a remedy ade- 
quate to the inveteracy of our dis- 
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ease, and our hopes of eternal hap- 
piness are laid upon a foundation 
which can never fail, except we be 
wilfully wanting to ourselves, 
Nothing can be more opposite to 
my religious opinions than the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of the indefectibi- 
lity of grace, which the tenet of the 
total corruption of man is thought 
by some to countenance. In con- 
sideration of the atonement made 
by the blood of “ the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world,” 
I have always cherished a belief 
that the benefits of redemption be- 
gan to operate from the moment of 
the Fall; and that, though from 
that moment all died in Adam, to 
evince the justice of God and his 
abhorrence of sin and of the carnal 
mind, yet that from the same mo- 
ment all were made alive in Christ, 
as evidences of his mercy and good- 
ness, and of his thinking upon mercy 
in the midst of his wrath; and that 
from that moment the quickening 
influence of the Spirit has been ne- 
cessary, and has wrought to coun- 
teract the effects of the total cor- 
ruption of man. I have supposed, 
that by such influence alone he has 
been set sufficiently free from the 
bondage of corruption to be enabled 
to commence the work which it is 
appointed him to do. But in this 
there is nothing even tending to 
destroy the free-agency of man. 
The deliverance from total corrup- 
tion, for which our Saviour is to be 
proportionally thanked, may give to 
lus new powers, or restore old powers 
in man, the use of which had been 
suspended, but it imposes upon us 
no unavoidable necessity of making 
aright use of them. What, though 
the prison be set open, may not the 
captive still continue to hug his 
chain? May not the renovation of 
human nature be like the original 
creation of it? ‘The powers which 
were then given to man where wholly 
from God; but where are we to 
discover the necessity laid upon 
him of making a right use of them ? 
In fact, though he might have con- 
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tinued upright he did not do so; 
and why may not the renewed man, 
in some instances, make a similar 
ill use of the talent of grace? Laza- 
rus was dead; all vital functions of 
his body had wholly ceased: when, 
therefore, he was raised to life again, 
all the powers of life which he then 
enjoyed, and not a part only, were 
restored. Yet was it not at the 
option of Lazarus to make what use 
he would of the powers restored to 
him ?- Was he under an invincible 
obligation to eat, to drink, to walk, 
or to do any one action in the 
power of doing which life consists ¢ 
So they who are delivered from the 
bondage of total corruption need not 
be irresistibly impelled to make a 
right use of the liberty wherewith 
the grace of Christ hath made them 
free. If that grace were not capable 
of being abused, if the Spirit might 
not be quenched finally and effec. 
tually, God's working in us would 
exclude all cause for fear and trem- 
bling, (Philip. ii. 12, 13.) If there 
were no real saving operation of the 
Spirit, despite could not be done 
unto him, For where he does not 
strive he cannot be resisted. And 
if the doing despite unto him could 
be only for a time, and must fimally 
end in genuine repentance, no de- 
spite done unto the Spirit of Grace 
could be threatened with any, much 
less with the sorer punishment, 
(Heb. x. 29.) I cannot discern 
error or uncertainty in the argu- 
meat: despite done to the Spirit of 
Grace implies his strivings within 
us; if this despite were only for a 
time, and previous to death must 
give place to repentance unto sal- 
vation, it would end in eternal glory. 
But it may end in sorer punishment, 
therefore grace may be given and 
not be indefectible. 

With all possible respect for Di- 
vines of such eminence, permit me, 
Sir, to add, that the Bishop of Wiu- 
chester, in his Refutation of Calvi- 
nism, and the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, appear to me to have given 
an advantage to their opponents in 
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this matter. When the Bishop of 
Winchester produces unquestiona. 
ble instances of righteous men under 
the Jewish dispensation, surely he 
does not establish the point for 
which he contends; viz. that man 
is not totally corrupt. Might not 
the corrupiion have been total, and 
the righteousness instanced in Noah, 
Abraham, &c. have been the fruit 
of the same Spirit working in them 
both to will and to do of God’s good 
pleasure, which now worketh eftec- 
tually in all ¢rwe Christians, aud 
even then strove with man? Nor if 
man be totally corrupt, need we say 
with the Bishop of Peterborough, 
that encouragement is afforded to 
sin. For may not the bondage of 
corruption be so far done away by 
the grace of Christ in every man, 
heathens as well as others, as to 
enable man to work out his salvation 
according to the law under which he 
is placed, and to make him fully 
responsible for not working? Noi 
need we contend, because without 
Christ man can do nothing, that 
therefore by the aid of Christ he 
must necessarily do all things that 
are required of him. For the spirit 
of Christ is given to man by mea- 
sure, and only of God's good plea- 
sure. Wherefore it is a gift adjusted 
to our necessities, suited only to our 
wants, and always certain to be at 
last withdrawn from the unprofita- 
ble and stothful servant. 

If man be not totally corrupt, if 
he can do a little by his own natu- 
ral strength, surely he may go on to 
do more by the same power; and, 
(I say not the usefulness, but) the 
absolute necessity of the assistance 
of the Spirit in any part of our 
Christian progress may admit of 
question. For the difficulty lies in 
the first step to be taken. The 
first sinful temper to be overcome, 
the first evil propensity to be sub- 
dued, must be the most diilicult to 
be dealt with. For as one sin na- 
turally leads to another, so the over- 
coming one evil inclination weakens 
the whole power of the body of sin, 
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and makes future victory more cer- 
tain. If therefore we are not so 
totally corrupt as to be incapable 
of making any effort of our own, 
previous to the grace of Christ; if 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit is 
not necessary towards our making 
a first advance, a fortiori, it will be 
less necessary in a second, and in 
every subsequent step towards per- 
fection. 

Pray, Sir, do not your correspon- 
dent’s remarks, in pages 130 and 
131, savour a little of the Methodist 
doctrine of sinless perfection ? 

i am, Sir, 
Your’s most respectfully, 
W *e eke 2 r. 
March 7, 1821. 
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“ And king Solomon offered a sacrifice 
of twenty and two thousand oxen, and an 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep: so 
the king, and aH the people dedicated the 
house of God.” @ Chron. vii. 5. 


“ The Carthaginians, and with 
some probability, assert, that during 
the contest of the Greeks and barba- 
rians in Sicily, which, as is reported, 
continued from morning till the ap- 
proach of night, Amilear remained 
in his camp: here he offered sacri- 
tice to the gods, consuming upon 
one large pile the entire bodies of 
numerous victims.” Herodot. Po- 
lymnia, p. 167. 

“ And king Solomon offered a sacrifice 
of twenty and two thousand oxen, and an 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep.”— 
2 Chron, vii. 5. 

“ Creesus, after these things, de- 
termined to conciliate the divinity of 
Delphi, by a great and magnificent 
sacrifice. He offered up three 
thousand chosen victims; he col- 
lected a great number of couches, 
decorated with gold and_ silver, 
many goblets of gold, and vests of 
purple: all these he consumed to- 
gether upon one immense pile, 
thinking by these means to render 
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the deity more auspicious to his 
hopes. He persuaded his subjects 
to offer in like manner the proper 
objects of sacrifice they respectively 
possessed. As at the conclusion of 
the above ceremony, a considerable 
quantity of gold had run together, 
he formed of it a number of tiles: 
the larger of these were six palms 
long, the smaller three, but none of 
them was less than a palm in thick- 
ness, and they were one hundred 
and seventeen innumber: four were 
of the purest gold, weighing each 
one talent and a half; the rest were 
of inferior quality, but of the weight 
of two talents. He constructed also 
a lion of pure gold, which weighed 
ten talents. It was originally placed 
at the Delphian temple, on the 
above gold tiles ; but when this edi- 
fice was burned, it fell from its 
place, and now stands in the Corin- 
thian treasury: it lost, however, by 
the fire, three talents and a half of 
its former weight.” Herodot. Clio, 
p- 50. 


“ Because thou didst humble thyself 
before God, and didst rend thy clothes, 
and weep before me ; I have even heard 
thee also, saith the Lord.” ¢ Chron, xxxiv, 
27. 

“ Qneen Esther also being in fear of 
death, resorted unto the Lord, and laid 
away her glorious apparel, and put on the 
garments of anguish and mourning... . and 
all the places of her joy she filled with her 
torn hair.” Esther xiv. 1, %. 

“ And as soon as I had heard these 
things, I rent my clothes, and the holy 
garment, and pulled off the hair from off 
my head and beard, and sat me down sad 
and very heavy.” 1 Esdras viii. 71. 


Lucian thus describes the grief 
expressed for the dead: “ After the 
previous ceremonies of washing and 
anointing the corpse, he adds, to 
this succeeds the weeping of the 
women, tears and lamentations on 
every side, beatings of the breasts, 
tearings of the hair, and bloody 
cheeks ; sometimes the garments are 
rent in pieces, dust sprinkled on 
the head, and the living, im short, 
in a worse condition than the dead ; 
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fer they roll themselves on the earth, 
and beat their heads against the 
ground.” Lucian on Mourning for 
the Dead. Vol. Il. p. 297. 

The death of a man causes in 
Palestine the most violent demon- 
strations of excessive grief. His 
family send forth loud cries, tear 
their hair, and rend their garments, 
and the lower class of people who 
have tears at command are paid to 
come and weep over the body of 
the deceased, Friends, acquaint- 
ance, and neighbours, all partake 
in the affliction of the family, and 
they sing together songs in his 
praise. His funeral oration is pro- 
nounced in the church, and when 
the priest repeats the last prayers, 
their cries and lamentations are re- 
doubled. 


“* They took a fat land.” Neh, ix. 25. 
“ Abel also brought of the fat of his 
flock.” Gen. iv. 4, 


« The Jews called that which was 
the most excellent of every thing, 


the fat, and the Indians in like man- 
ner say, Oosto Neehe, ‘ the fat of 
the pompion,” Tranche Neehe, “ the 
fat of the corn.” Neeha is the ad- 
jective, signifying fat, from which 
the word Necta, “ a bear,” is de- 
rived.” Adair’s American Indians, 
p- 40. 


“ After these things did king Ahasuerus 
promote Haman, the son of Hammedatha, 
the Agagite, and advanced him, and set 
his seat above all the princes that were 
with him.” Esther iii. 1. 

“ When thou art bid of any man to a 
wedding, sit not down in the Aighest room; 
lest a more honourable man than thou be 
bidden of him. And he that bade thee 
and him come and say to thee, give this 
man place; and thou begin with shame to 
take the lowest room.” Luke xiv, 8, 9. 


What degree of respect were at- 
tached to higher seats and places, 
may be learnt from the following 
anecdote, mentioned by Hanway in 
his Travels through Persia, Vol. I. 
p- 218. ‘* The next day in a visit 
I made this khan, his son, the go- 
vernor, arose hastily from his seat, 
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and retired : I soon understood from 
my interpreter, that I had ignorantly 
affronted him, by going higher up 
the reom than he was seated, though 
I was on the opposite side. I could 
hardly avoid laughing at so ridicu- 
lous a ceremony, especially as I 
was his guest; but whether it was 
at his option, his father being pre- 
sent, to go as high up the room as 
he pleased, it seemed as little con- 
sistent with my own health as com- 
mon regard to my own dignity, to 
sit near the door. The Persians 
treat their superiors in rank in the 
most awful manner, hardly having 
any voice, or opinion, or thinking 
themselves obliged, while in their 
presence, to acts of civility, even in 
their houses.’ 

Mr. Craufurd, in his Sketches of 
the Hindoos, when describing a 
wedding, says, ‘* The bride and 
bridegroom are seated at one end of 
a great temporary hall, under a 
kind of canopy, with their faces to 
the east. The bride is on the left 
hand of the bridegroom, and a cer- 
tain number of Brahmans stand on 
each side of them. The relations 
and guests sit round the room on 
the floor, which is spread with new 
mats, covered with carpets, and 
these generally likewise covered 
with white linen—chairs being un- 
known, but in the possessions of 
Europeans; and to have a seat ele- 
vated above the level of the floor, is 
a mark of distinction and supe- 
riority.” Sketches of the Hindoos, 
Vol. IL. p. 6. 

“ At Lebadea, in Greece, the 
master of the house took his seat, 
his wife sitting by his side at the 
circular tray; and stripping his 
arms quite bare, by turning up the 
sleeves of his tunic towards his 
shoulders, he serves out the soup 
and the meat. Only one dish is 
placed upon the table at the same 
time. If it contains butcher's meat, 
or poultry, he tears it into pieces 
with his fingers, During meals the 
meat is always torn with the fingers. 
The room all this while is filled with 
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girls belonging to the. house}; and 
other menial attendants, all appear- 
ing with naked feet, also mixed with 
a company of priests, physicians, 
and strangers, visiting the family. 
All these are admitted upon the 
raised part of the floor, or divan ; 
below are collected meaner depend- 
ants, peasants, old women, and 
slaves, who are allowed to sit there 
upon the floor, and converse toge- 
ther. When the meal is over, a 
girl sweeps the carpet; and the 
guests are then marshalled, with the 
utmost attention to the laws of pre- 
cedence, in regular order upon the 
divan; the master and mistress of 
the house being seated at the upper 
end of the couch, and the rest of 
the party forming two lines, one on 
either side, and each person being 
stationed according to his rank, 
The couches upon the divans of all 
apartments in the Levant being uni- 
versally placed in the form of a 
Greek 1, the manner in which a 
company is seated is invariably the 
same in every house. It does not 
vary, from the interior of the apart- 
ments in the Sultan’s seraglio, to 
those of the meanest subjects in his 
dominions ; the difference consisting 
ouly in the covering for the couches, 
and the decorations of the floors, 
walls, or windows.” Clarke's Tra- 
vels in Greece. Part II. Sect. 3. 
p- 120. 


i 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
ALTHOUGH in the course of the 
letters which I have occasionally 
addressed to you, I have been 
accused of a querulous disposition 
to point out the miscarriages of 
those powers which I most heartily 
reverence, I feel assured that you 
have no correspondent more de- 
votedly attached to the sacred 
cause of ‘* Church and King” than 
myself; nor is there any man living 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 29, 
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more ready than I am to repel, pro 
virili, the calumnies of our open 
enemies, and the insinuations of our 
false friends. At the same time, I 
must contend, that it is not the part 
of a true friend to defend indiseri- 
minately every point, whether tena- 
ble or not; nor is it the mark of 
Christian sincerity angrily to repel 
those just reproofs, which, however 
sometimes harshly urged, and inde- 
cently expressed, may always be 
rendered salutary, if received with 
meekness and humility. 

It is often urged, against the cha- 
racter for zeal and piety to which 
the ministry of our Church has an 
unrivalled claim, that, although per- 
haps a majority of the magistracy 
are clergy, the laws which tend to 
enforce the duties of piety and 
morality are much less vigilantly 
administered than those which pro- 
tect our property and our game; 
and that complaints brought before 
a justice of sabbath-breaking, drun- 
kenness, swearing, and bawdry, are 
generally dismissed as being frivo- 
lous, if not treated with ridicule. 

Sir, there never has been, since 
the days of Samuel, any system at 
all to be compared with the unpaid 
magistracy of this country, either in 
the political wisdom with which it is 
constituted, or in the zeal, and abi- 
lity, and public spirit, with which it 
is exercised ; it is, perhaps, the no- 
blest column of our glorious fabric ; 
but he is a sycophant rather than a 
friend to this admirable domestic po- 
lity, who will not allow that it has 
its peculiar failings, and even its 
abuses, and admit there is some 
colourable foundation for the exag- 
gerated accusations which, whether 
or not they have reached the ears of 
“a country Rector,” must often 
have grieved the feelings of those 
who mix in the world, and who fre- 
quent various companies, and join 
with different congregations within 
the pale of the establishment. 

When we see the canals, and the 
ne roads, on Sundays occupied by 
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266 Heathen and Roman 
barges, and stage-coaches, and 
Stage-waggons, exactly as much, 
and in some cases more than on any 
other day of the week; when the 
most solemn parts of the Church 
service are interrupted by the rat- 
tling of wheels, the trampling of 
horses, and the blowing of horns, 
which indicate the arrivals of the 
numerous coaches Which now pass 
through every considerable village ; 
and when we know that all this is 
not only a profanation of the laws 
of God, but also a defiance of the 
statutes of the realm—how can we 
deny that Justice suffers those wea- 
pons to rust which the constitution 
has placed within her reach? 

I know it is argued, that if magis- 
trates were to stop the canals, and 
the highways, as they are empowered 
to do, on the Lord’s Day, the con- 
sequence would be, that a vast num- 
ber of idle, dissolute, lawless hands, 
would be turned loose to pillage the 
property, and disturb the peace of 


those who are engaged in serving 


their Maker, In the first place, 
this argument of expediency would 
induce us to consult the temporal 
interests of those who go to Church, 
at the expence of the spiritual wel- 
fare of those who are forced to be 
absent by the present system of 
keeping a vast multitude of barge- 
men, horse- keepers, drivers, &c. &c. 
in a state of absolute heathenism,from 
which they have no means, ng possi- 
bility of emerging. You perpetuate 
the evil in order to keep it under. 
But, Sir, I do not believe that the 
consequences would be such as are 
anticipated. I have had frequent 
conversations with coachmen and 
_waggoners and other persons simi- 
Jarly situated, on this subject, and 
it has never once occurred to me to 
find one individual who did not dé- 
clare that he should be truly happy 
to hallow the Sabbath as a day of 
rest and of worship, if his master 
would admit of it. And of the mas- 
ters and owners of public convey- 
ances, the majority, I am satisfied, 
would gled/y ubey the laws, ifthe 
7 


Catholic Superstition. [May, 
minority could be compelled to do 
likewise. With respect to the barge- 
men, it is notorious that they them- 
selves attribute their lawless and 
dissolute habits to the impossibility 
of their receiving any public religi- 
ous instruction. 

I am not at all anxious that you 
should publish this letter, but 1 am 
extremely anxious that you should 
take the subject of it into your most 
serious consideration, and urge it 
strongly upon the public attention ; 
that you should rebuke those who 
would oppose all attempts at refor- 
mation with insinuations that they 
proceed from disaflection, who reply 
to the most unanswerable statements 
with a clamour of “I say, let well 
alone !!” In the hope that you will 
do something of this kind very 
shortly, 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
IHUOA. 


or 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
Tue zealous Protestant attentive to 
the striking corruptions of the er- 
ring church, from which his ances- 
tors found themselves bound in con- 
science to separate, usually recog- 
nizes enough of actual perversion 
of the true religion to place him on 
his guard against ill-judged conces- 
sions to the mistaken adherents of 
Papacy. Among other indications 
of an evil leaven pervading the faith 
of the Romanists, he is well aware, 
how generally Heathen superstitions 
have been transferred into the Ro- 
man Catholic ritual; that much of 
Paganism was suffered to rennin 
wiles a slight disguise; that the 
common people are permitted to 
persist in the belief and veneration 
of idle fables; while attempts are 
seldom made by the Priesthood to 
enlighten their ignorance, or cast 
away the corruption from among 
them. These recollections strongly 
suggested themselves to me on read- 
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ing the following passage from Sir 
R. C. Hoare’s Classical Tour in 
italy and Sicily. The traveller vi- 
sited the celebrated valley of Enna, 
the spot, where mythologists placed 
the rape of Proserpine. In the town 
of Castro-Giovanni he recognises the 
site of Enna, where the bride of 
Pluto was worshipped in a temple 
not far remote from that dedicated 
to her mother Ceres. According to 
vulgar tradition, the garden of a 
convent there is the site of the Tem- 
ple of Proserpine :—*“ and Ceres,” 
my author observes, “‘ came hither 
from her temple, which stood on 
the other side of the city, to pay 
an annual visit to her daughter. A 
similar custom prevails under the 
Christian dispensation ; for the Ma- 
donna is removed from the Chiesa 
Madre to that of the Riformati every 
year, and makes an annual stay of 
fifteen days; during which time a 
great concourse of people assembles, 
and continued feastings are held on 
this plain.” Hoare’s Classical Tour, 
vol, 2, p. 250. 

To this example of ancient super- 
stition engrafted on modern, and not 
discountenanced by the pastors of 
an ignorant people, allow me to add 
from the same author an instance of 
similar acquiescence in popular delu- 
sions. In the first volume of the 
same work mention is made of the 
celebration of a certain festival in 
honour of S, S, Cosmus and Damia- 
nus at Isernia, a town of Abbruzzo, 
in the kingdom of Naples. To the 
intervession of these canonized pro- 
fessors of the healing art miraculous 
cures of variousdiseases are ascribed, 
and the blind credulity, which blind 
leaders have fostered, has led to the 
custom of votive offerings, symbols 
of the supposed cure. Among these 
the most remarkable clearly indi- 
cated, that the gross rites of Priapus 
retained a strong hold on the minds 
of the people, and had in some mea- 
sure been continued till towards the 
close of the 18th century. It clearly 
appears, that the ecclesiastics of the 
district derived no small gain from 
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the popular superstition, and it is 
observable, that the dread of cen- 
sure, as the custom became more 
generally known, rather than con- 
viction and prineple occasioned the 
modification of the local celebrations 
by retrenching the indecent relics of 
Pagan sensuality. The circumstance 
is stated at length by Sir R. C. 
Hoare, vol. 1, p. 235, 236. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

CLER,. GLoc. 


a 


To the Editor of the Remebrancer. 
Sir, 

As the building and enlarging of 
churches is very extensively pro- 
moted in the present day, both by 
public and private bounty, you will 
perhaps spare a little space in your 
useful publication for a few remarks 
relating to that subject. 

In the building of modern, and 
the alteration of old churches for 
the purpose of obtaining additional 
seat room, I have been struck with 
the appearance of what I consider 
a defect. I allude to the position 
of the pulpit and reading desk ex- 
actly before the altar, by which the 
latter is in most instances kept very 
much, and in some, where the space 
enclosed by the rails is small, com- 
pletely out of sight. It is very de- 
sirable that a part of the church, in 
which so solemn a service is per- 
formed, a service, which none ought 
to neglect, but of which very many 
seldom think, should be within view 
of the whole congregation: the sight 
of it would have the effect of remind- 
ing all of their duty, and of up- 
braiding those who turned their 
backs upon it. This seems to have 
been the opinion of our forefathers ; 
and the disposition of this and other 
parts of the church where other 
offices were to be performed was in 
conformity thereto. We haye evi- 
dence of this in the ancient parish 
churches and parochial chapels, 
which continue as they were ori- 
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gina lly built. The entrances are at 
the west end, from the north and 
south sides : and the first thing which 
presents itself is the font, which re- 
minds us every time we enter or 
leave the church of the solemn man- 
ner in which we were ingrafted into 
the body of Christ, and of the im- 
portant engagements we then entered 
into. This, I doubt not was the 
intention in placing it in this situa- 
tion. Proceeding onwards we see 
the pulpit and desk on one side, and 
the altar at the end; the service and 
instructions of the former forming 
the best preparation for a profitable 
attendance on the holy mysteries of 
which we are partakers, commemo- 
rated at the latter. It is true the altar 
is sometimes found at the end of a 
long chancel: but the approach to it 
is never impeded by any obstacle, nor 
the view of it hid from any part of 
the congregation. In modern built 
churches, where the pulpit is placed 
exgetly in front of the altar, the 


latter is.but imperfectly seen by al- 
most all the congregation, and to 
some it is quite invisible. 


There are only three modern 
churches which | have seen, nor 
have I heard of any other, in which 
a remedy has been devised for the 
defect of which [have spoken, The 
first is All Saints’ in Oxford. But 
here there wes no difficulty; there 
are no galleries in this church ; the 
situation of the pulpit and desk is, 
if I recollect aright, diagonal: some 
yards before the north-east corner, 
leaving the view of the altar open 
to every part of the church. The 
second is St. Peter's in Manchester. 
The construction of this church is 
very peculiar: the greatest length is 
from north to south: at each end 
are two entrances, from which two 
aisles run the whole length of the 
church. ‘The sides are built with a 
recess in the centre: that om the 
east contains the altar, exactly op- 
posite to which on the west side are 
the pulpit and desk ; a cross aisle, 
from the former to the latter divides 


the whole church, The length of 
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all the pews is from east to west; 
so that no part of the congregation 
sits facing the minister: they are as 
it were on both sides of him; but I 
am not certain that this is an incon- 
venience either to him or to them; 
the space is quite open, without the 
obstruction of pillars, There is a 
small gallery at each end, having 
not more than two or three pews in 
depth. 

The third instance which I have 
to mention is that of the last new 
church built in Preston, dedicated I 
believe to the Holy Trinity. The 
interior of this church is on the 
usual plan, with galleries on each 
side and at the west end. To re- 
medy the defect of which 1 have 
spoken, the pulpit is erected against 
the western. wall, at one end of the 
space enclesed by the rails of the 
altar, and the desk in a similar posi- 
tion at the otherend. The elevation 
of both desk and pulpit is nearly if 
not precisely the same. They are 
of course very near the front of the 
galleries on their respective sides : 
and further, it may perhaps be the 
case, that the persons who sit on 
certain parts of the back seats under 
the galleries, are precluded from a 
view on one side, of the preacher, 
and on the other, of the reader; 
but of this I am not certain, 

Which of these plans is best ad- 
apted for the ebject, which the pro- 


jectors of them seem to have had in 


view, is a subject for consideration, 
as also whether an improvement 
upon them is not within possibility. 

There is besides this in many 
churches, what I doubt not will be 
generally acknowledged a serious 
defect. I allude to the narrowness 
of the pews of which I have often 
felt the inconvenience. | have been 
in pews where there is scarcely 
room for a hassock or kneeling form : 
if there was any thing meant to 
serve for one, all the use which 
could be made of it was to place 
the knees against it, by sitting on 
the edge of the form: that posture 
of devotion which our Church pre. 
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scribes, and which is most becoming 
in man, when he offers up his sup- 
plications to his Maker, would not 
be practicable without much incon- 
venience either to the person who 
should attempt it, or to those who 
might be near him ‘This may be a 
matter of indifference to those who 
would rather sit to hear than kneel 
to pray. But I sincerely hope there 
is no churchman and particularly no 
clergyman, who would not wish to 
see every indvidual of our congrega- 
tions, in appearance and in truth, 
in body and in spirit, a worshipper. 
The worship of God, is, I appre- 
hend, the primary object of the ser- 
vice of our national Church; and 
this worship is provided for as far 
as that service is concerned, in a 
manner most acceptable to God, 
and most abounding to the honour 
and glory of his holy name. Let 
not then the want of due accommo- 
dation deprive those members of 
oar communion who are anxious to 
perform their religious duties as 
they ought of the power to do so; 
nor tend, as it is to be feared it 
must, to increase that indifference 
which, even in the most solemn and 
edifying ordinances, is already but 
too common, and for which we may 
thank the boasted liberality of the 
age. If these few remarks, espe- 
cially the latter part of them, afford 
a useful suggestion to any who are 
engaged in the object to which they 
relate, or serve to confirm the devout 
in a practice from which they will 
be sure always to derive benefit, or 
prevail upon the careless to adopt 
that practice, it will be a gratify. 
ing consideration to their Christian 
Friend, EYEXHMQN. 


i 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Mr. Editor, 


I BEG to offer you for insertion in 
your publication a curious docu- 
ment, which I found in the posses- 
sion of one of my parishioners, and 


The Pope's Curse, -&c. 


which at this moment demands some 
consideration. 
I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your*humble seryant, 
M. W. Puiacr, 


Rector of Hampreston, near 
Wenborne, Dorset. 


The Pope’s Curse, Bell, Book, and 
Candle, on a Heretic of Ham- 
preston. 


By the authority of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, of St. Peter, and St. 
Paul, and of the Holy Saints, we ex- 
communicate, we utterly curse and 
ban, commit and deliver to the devil 
of hell, Henry Goldney, of Ham- 
preston, in the county of Dorset, 
an infamous heretic, that hath in 
spite of God and St. Peter, (whose 
church this is,) in spite of all Holy 
Saints, and in spite of our Holy Fa- 
ther the Pope, (God’s Vicar here on 
earth,) and of the reverend and 
worshipful the Canons, Masters, 
Priests, Jesuits, and Clerks of our 
Holy Church, committed the hein- 
ous crimes of sacrilege with the 
images of our Holy Saints, and for- 
saken our holy religion, and con- 
tinues in heresy, blasphemy, and 
corrupt lust:—excommunicate be 
he penally, and delivered over to the 
devil as a perpetual malefactor and 
schismatic: accursed be he, and 
given soul and body to the devil to 
be buffeted: cursed be he in all 
holy cities and towns, in fields and 
ways, in houses and out of houses, 
and in all other places; standing, 
lying, or rising, walking, running, 
waking, sleeping, eating, drinking, 
and whatsoever he does besides. 
We separate him from the thresh- 
hold, from all the good prayers of 
the Church, from the participation 
of holy mass, from all sacramental 
chapels and altars, from hely bread 
and holy water, from all the merits 
of our holy Priests and religious 
men, and from all their cloisters, 
from all their pardons, privileges, 
grants, and immunities, all the Holy 
Fathers (Popes of Rome) have grant- 
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ed to them; and we give him over 
utterly to the power of the devil, 
and we pray to our Lady, and St. 
Peter and Paul, and all Holy Saints, 
that all the senses of his body may 
fail him, and that he may have no 
feeling, except he comes openly to 
our beloved Priest at Stapebill in 
time of Mass, within thirty days from 
the third reading hereof by our be- 
loved Priest there, and confesses his 
heinous, heretical, and blasphemous 
crimes, and by true repentance make 
satisfaction to our Lady, St. Peter, 
and the worshipful company of our 
Holy Church of Rome, and suffer 
himself to be buffeted, scourged, 
and spit upon as our said dear 
Priest in his goodness, holiness, and 
sanctity shall direct and prescribe. 

«« Given under the seal of our 
Holy Church at Rome the 10th day 
of August, in the year of our Lord 
Christ 1758, and in the first year of 
our Pontificate. 

Cc—. R—.” 


*¢ 8th Oct. 1756, pronounced the 
first time. 

*« 15th Ditto the second time. 

** 22d Ditto the third time.’? 


There is still a convent of the 
order of La Trappe at Stapehill, 
within my parish; and I see by the 
register the said Henry Goldney 
died two years afterwards, and by 
tradition without heed to the fore- 
going terrific censure. 


—_P—— 


SOUTHEY ON IMMORAL 
WRITINGS. 


THE following extract from the Pre- 
face to Mr. Southey’s Vision of 
Judgment, entitles him to the best 
thanks of every friend to morality. 
“* 1 am well aware that the public 
are peculiarly intolerant of such in- 
novations ; not less so than the po- 
pulace are of any foreign fashion, 
whether of foppery or convenience. 
Would that this literary intolerance 
were under. the influence of a sane 


Southey on Immoral Writings. 
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judgment, and regarded the morals 
more than the manner of a compo- 
sition; the spirit rather than the 
form! Would that it were directed 
against those monstrous combina- 
tions of horrors and mockery, lewd- 
ness and impiety, with which Eng- 
lish poetry, has in our days, first 
been polluted! For more than half 
a century English literature had 
been distinguished by its moral 
purity, the effect, and in its turn, the 
cause of an improvement in national 
manners. A father without appre- 
hension of evil, might put into the 
hands of his children any book 
which issued from the press, if it did 
not bear, either in its title page or 
frontispiece, manifest signs that it 
was intended as furniture for the 
brothel. There was no danger in 
any work which bore the name of a 
respectable publisher, or was to be 
procured at any respectable book- 
seller's. This was particularly the 
case with regard to our poetry. It 
is now no longer so; and woe to 
those by whom the offence cometh! 
The greater the talents of the-offen- 
der, the greater is his guilt, and the 
more enduring will be his shame. 
Whether it be that the laws are in 
themselves unable to abate an evil 
of this magnitude, or whether it be 
that they are remissly administered, 
and with such injustice that the ce- 
lebrity of an offender serves as a pri- 
vilege whereby he obtains impunity, 
individuals are bound to consider 
that such pernicious works would 
neither be published nor written, if 
they were discouraged as they might, 
and ought to be, by public feeling ; 
every person, therefore, who pur- 
chases such books, or admits them 
into his house, promotes the mis- 
chjef, and thereby, as far as in him 
lies, becomes an aider and abettor 
of the crime. 

** The publication of a lascivious 
book is one of the worst offences 
which can be committed against the 
well being of society, It is a sin, to 
the consequences of which no limits 
can be assigned, and those conse- 
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quences no after repentance in the 
writer can counteract. Whatever 
remorse of conscience he may feel 
when his hour comes (and come it 
must) will be of no avail. The 
poignancy of a death-bed repent- 
ance cannot cancel one copy of the 
thousands which are sent abroad ; 
and as long as it continues to be 
read, so long is he the pander of 
posterity, and so long is he heaping 
up guilt upon his soul in perpetual 
accumulation, 

‘« These remarks are not more se- 
vere than the offence deserves, even 
when applied to those immoral wri- 
ters who have not been conscious 
of any evil intention in their writ- 
ings, who would acknowledge a little 
levity, a little warmth of colouring, 
and so forth, in that sort of lan- 
guage with which men gloss over 
their favorite vices, and deceive 
themselves. 

“‘ What then should be said of 
those for whom the thoughtlessness 
and inebriety of wanton youth can 
no longer be pleaded, but who have 
written in sober manhood and with 
deliberate purpose? Men of dis- 
eased hearts * and depraved imagi- 





* “ Summi poet@ in omni poetarum 
seculo viri fuerunt prodi: in nostris id 
vidimus et videmus: neque alius est error 
a veritate longiiis quam magna ingenia 
magnis necessario corrumpi vitiis. Se- 
cundo plerique posthabent primum, hi ma- 
lignitate, illi ignorantia ; et quum ali- 
quem inveniunt styli morumque vitiis no- 
tatum, nec inficetum tamen nec in libris 
edendis parcum, eum stipant, predicant, 
occupant, amplectuntur. Si mores ali- 
quantulum vellet corrigere, si stylum 
curare paululum, si fervido ingenio tem- 
perare; si more tantillum tnterponere, 
tum ingens nescio quid et veré ac epicum, 
quadraginta annos nalus, procuderat. 
Ignorant vero febriculis non indicart 
vires, impatientiam ab imbecillitate non 
differre ; ignorant a levi homine et incon- 
stante multa fortasse scrili posse plus- 
quam mediocria, nihil compositum, ar- 
duum, eternum,”---Savagius Lander, De 
Cultu atque Usu Latini Sermonis. 

“ This essay, which is full of fine critical 
remarks and striking thougiits, felicitously 
expressed, reached me from Pisa, wlule 
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nations, who, forming a system of 
opinions to suit their own unhappy 
course of conduct, have rebelled 
against the holiest ordinances of hu- 
man society, and hating that re- 
vealed religion which, with all their 
efforts and bravadoes, they are ut- 
terly unable entirely to disbelieve, 
labour to make others as miserable 
as themselves, by infecting them 
with a moral virus that eats into the 
soul! The school which they have 
set up may properly be called the 
Satanic school; for though their 
productions breathe the spirit of 
Belial in their lascivious parts, and 
the spirit of Moloch in those loath- 
some images of atrocities and hor- 
rors which they delight to represent, 
they are more especially charac- 
terized by a Satanic spirit of pride 
and audacious impiety, which still 
betrays the wretched feeling of 
hopelessness wherewith it is allied. 

This evil is political as well as 
moral, for indeed moral and _politi- 
cal evils are inseparably connected. 
Truly has it been affirmed by one of 
our ablest and clearest reasoners *, 
that ‘ the destruction of governments 
may be proved and deduced from the 
general corruption of the subject’s 
manners, as a direct and natural 
cause thereof, by a demonstration 
as certain as any in mathematics.’ 

*« There is no maxim more fre- 
quently enforced by Machiavelli, 
than that where the manners of a 
people are generally corrupted, there 
the government cannot long subsist, 
a truth which all history exemplifies ; 
and there is no means whereby that 
corruption can be so surely and 





the proof of the present sheet was before 
me. Of its anthor, (the author of Gebir 
and Count Julian,) I will only say in this 
place, that, to have obtained his approba- 
tion as a poet, and possessed his friendship 
as a man, will be remembered among the 
honours of my life, when the petty enmi- 
ties of this generation will be forgotten, 
and its ephemeral reputations will have 
past away.” 
* South, 
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rapidly diffused, as by poisoning the 
waters of literature. 

‘** Let rulers of the state look to 
this, in time! But, to use the words 
of South, if ‘ our physicians think 
the best way of curing a disease is 
to pamper it, the Lord in mercy pre- 
pare the kingdom to suffer, what he 
by miracle only can prevent!’ 

** No apology is offered for these 
remarks, The subject led to them ; 
and the occasion of introducing them 
was willingly taken, because it is the 
duty of every one, whose opinion 
may have any influence, to expose 
the drift and aim of those writers 
who are labouring to subvert the 
foundations of human virtue, and of 
human happiness, 


ea - 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 


I HAVE already declared my entire 
and cordial agreement iu the anxiety 


of Alethes, that the Scriptural Doc- 
trine of Divorce should be correctly 
and well understood; and in this 
anxiety | have endeavoured to re- 
claim the passage of Malachi from 
his subtle commentary to its natural 
and obvious meaning, and to shew 
that it relates to the divorce of a 
woman from her husband, and not 
to an act of religious apostacy. I 
now proceed to offer some remarks 
on the view, which Alethes has taken 
of ** the doctrine of divorce deliver- 
ed in the Old Testament:” and how- 
ever I may be obliged to differ from 
Alethes in the detail of his argument, 
I have again the pleasure of agree- 
ing with bim in admitting “‘ the con- 
nexion and important influence it 
offers, in ascertaining the genuine 
sense of those texts of Scripture, 
that form the basis of the Christian 
doctrine of divorce.” 

It is not necessary for me to con- 
trovert the opinions of Alethes con- 
cerning the imperfections of the so- 
cial law of the Hebrews and its in- 
feriority to the better system by 
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which it was to be superseded, or to 
dispute what Alethes is pleased to 
call ‘* the low and disregarded con- 
dition of women” under that law. 
I would nevertheless remark, that 
under the Jewish law, women at 
least as mothers, were raised toa 
dignity, which they have seldom pos- 
sessed, where revealed religion is 
unknown, although I am free to con- 
tend for the peculiar obligations of 
the female sex to the Christian 
scheme, by which alone they have 
been restored, as wives, and helps 
meet for man, to the proper rank, 
which was assigned to them from 
the beginning. I will not deny that 
in some respects the Jewish law was 
partial and favourable in its enact- 
ments to men. I know also, that to 
violate the chastity of a woman, 
married or betrothed, was under the 
Jewish law a capital crime, which 
the same offence in respect of a wo- 
man not married nor betrothed, was 
visited with a milder penalty: but 
am I at liberty to conclude from 
such premises, that “ this is clear 
proof, that the Hebrew law in accor- 
dance with the whole analogy of the 
first Jewish covenant, regarded not 
so much the violation of the wo- 
man’s honour, as the invasion of the 
property of the man. When a wo- 
man was not the property of a man, 
then the law visited with slight se- 
verity either adultery or rape. When 
by marriage or troth she had become 
the property of aman, then the vio- 
lation of her chastity, or the volun- 
tary surrender of it became a capital 
crime.” In what school Alethes 
has learned to estimate the condi- 
tion of women, I presume not to 
inquire: but he must produce a 
clearer proof than is contained in 
the different punishment of different 
crimes, before he can persuade me, 
that the woman was ever so degrad- 
ed in the sight of her Maker, as to be 
considered the property of the man. 
This is indeed to justify the sale of 
wives, and to reduce adultery to a 
civil trespass: but I have yet to 
learn, in what cases such civil tres- 
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pass and “ invasion of the property 
of the man” was a capital crime or 
punished with death. In other 
wrongs relating to property and 
possession, the law was satisfied 
with the payment of equivalents, 
and adultery would not have been 
punished with death, if ‘ the pro- 
perty of a man or a woman” had 
formed ‘‘ nearly the sole consider- 
ation in the eye of the law.” It is 
remarkable that Alethes has over- 
looked the case of a woman betroth- 
ed violated in the field where there 
was none to help her. Here in the 
capital punishment of the man, on 
the woman’s evidence, and in the 
entire exemption of the woman, the 
law shewed compassion to the wo- 
man, respected her feelings and re- 
dressed her wrongs, without consi- 
deration of the man, whose pro- 
perty she is assumed to have been. 

Alethes assigns as instances of 
‘the same spirit of almost exclu- 
sive regard to the husband” the 
licence of polygamy and the crimen 
pre-repte virginitatis, and then 
proceeds with a statement, which 
requires more particular attention : 
‘‘In the same partiality of provi- 
sion, it accorded to the husband 
the awful trial of jealousy, in which 
the bitter water by a miraculous 
virtue, caused the thigh of the adul- 
teress to swell, and her belly to rot. 
And precisely in union with the 
spirit of these peculiar rights and 
privileges the husband had a plenary 
right to divorce his wife on trivial 
pretexts, or at least on grounds far 
short of infidelity to his bed. 

«« These provisions were not com- 
pensated by the grant of any similar 
or equivalent rights to the wife. If 
her husband separated from her she 
had no power of remonstrance: if 
he was unfaithful to her bed, he had 
done her no wrong, of which she 
could legally complain. Recrimi- 
nation or redress was wholly out of 
her reach. 

“« Such was the nature of the 
Jewish marriage law, and such of 
necessity the low and disregarded 
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condition of women, when wives 
were bought, and polygamy was 
practised without sin or scruple.” 

I am willing to concede to Ale- 
thes, that if his assertions are re- 
stricted to the law of Moses, the 
woman had not in some of these 
respects the power of recrimination 
or redress. But if the known prac- 
tice of the Jewish Church, as in- 
sinuated in occasional allusions of 
the prophets, and copiously exhibit- 
ed by Selden in the Uxor Hebraica, 
be admitted in illustration of the 
Jewish law of divorce, it will ap- 
pear, that recrimination or redress 
was not always or wholly out of the 
reach of the woman, There were 
cases in which the woman not less 
than the man was entitled to sue for 
a divorce. If, for instance, “‘ her 
husband separated from her,” or 
neglected her, she had such “ power 
of remonstrance,” that she might 
claim a diverce, and if the divorce 
was refused or delayed, a fine was 
imposed upon the husband until he 
should accede to her demand.— 
Again, the privilege and licence of 
polygamy was regulated and re- 
strained by the Jewish Doctors, that 
it might not operate to the neglect 
or prejudice of the wife: and in re- 
spect of infidelity to her bed, if it 
was not a wrong ‘ of which she 
could legally complain,” it was a 
wrong, which she might plead in the 
event of her own misconduct, and by 
which she might prevent her hus- 
band from prosecuting her to con. 
viction, This is an important part 
of the Jewish law of adultery and di- 
vorce, and as it has been either over- 
looked or misrepresented, it is the 
more necessary to correct and sup- 
ply the misapprehensions and sup. 
pressions of Alethes. 

Alethes says, that the Law of 
Moses ‘‘in the same partiality of 
provision accorded to the husband 
the awful trial of jealousy:” that 
this and the other “‘ provisions were 
not compensated by the grant of any 
similar or equivalent rights to the 
wife. :” and that “ recrimination or 
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redress was wholly out of her 
reach.” 

I am prepared with the highest 
authority to counteract these asser- 
tions, and te shew from the words 
of Moses, that in this case at least, 
there is no “ partiality of provision,” 
and that the woman had the power 
of recrimination, which she might 
use not in extenuation of guilt com- 
mitted, but in prevention of punish- 
ment, which would otherwise be in- 
flicted. The concluding sentence of 
the law concerning the waters of 
jealousy, is not very luminously ex- 
pressed, and might escape the no- 
tice of a superficial reader: “ then 
shall the man be guiltless from ini- 
quity, and the woman shall bear her 
iniquity.” The Jewish interpreta- 
tion of the law is given by Selden, 
Lightfoot, and Patrick, and is to 
this effect: if the husband is free 
from iniquity, i.e. from adultery, 
then the water tries his wife: but 
if he be not free, i. e. be himself also 


guilty of adultery, then the water 


hath no power to try her. Or in the 
words of another Jewish commen- 
tator, the bitter water then only had 
power, when the man was free from 
the sin of which he suspected his 
wife. Here then the miraculous 
virtue acknowledged by Alethes, 
operated not only actively in the 
punishment of the adulteress who 
underwent the trial, but negatively 
also, in the conviction and rebuke 
of the adulterer who demanded the 
trial: and it is the recorded opinion 
of the Jews, that the waters even. 
tually failed of their effect in con- 
sequence of the prevailing adul- 
teries, and that the trial was at 
length abolished, that the sacred 
name might no more be invoked in 
vain, 

Bishop Patrick in his concluding 
comment upon the law of the waters 
of jealousy, recites the words of the 
prophet Hosea, ch. iv. ver. 14, and 
from the drift of his argument seems 
to consider that they were fulfilled 
in the inetlicacy of the trial through 
the prevalence of adultery: “I will 
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not punish your daughters when 
they commit whoredom, nor your 
spouses when they commit adultery, 
for themselves are separated with 
whores, and they sacrifice with har- 
lots.” The note from Bishop Hall 
in the Family Bible, implies that 
the omission of punishment was in 
itself penal and judicial: “1 wil 
not chastise that in your children 
and wives, which ye that are the 
parents and husbands are willingly 
guilty of.” 

Lightfoot in the Hore Hebraice 
in commenting upon the case of the 
woman taken in adultery refers to 
yet higher authority, supposing that 
upon that occasion, our Lord as- 
sumed the character of the Judge in 
the trial of the waters of jealousy ; 
and that in his posture of bending 
to the ground and his act of writ- 
ing, he observed an exact confor- 
mity with the manner of adminis- 
tering that law. He supposes, that 
our Lord as Judge heard the accusa- 
tion; and that with reference to the 
opinions and practice of the age, he 
addressed the accusers to this effect : 
*“ You acknowledge, that although 
a woman be guilty, she is neverthe- 
less secure from punishment, if her 
husband be also guilty: as Judge, 
I therefore call upon you, who have 
brought this woman before me. Are 
you yourselves, in respect of chas- 
tity, in a condition to accuse and 
convict this woman? If you are 
qualified, carry the sentence into 
execution, and let him that is. with- 
out sin cast the first stone at her. 
The word used by our Lord is 
avanaptnros, the word used by the 
LXX, in Numbers v. 3), is abwos ago 
KE AAPTIAS. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
relevancy of these commentaries of 
Patrick on Hosea iv. 14., and of 
Lightfoot on John viii. 7., they will 
at least prove what was the opinion 
of these distmguished Divines on the 
mutual constancy required in the 
law of the waters of jealousy: they 
will shew that in their judgment, 
here was no partiality of provision ; 
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that the woman had the privilege of 
recrimination ; and that an adulter- 
ous wife could not be convicted or 
punished, except upon condition of 
the husband’s integrity. 

Alethes concludes his view of the 
Jewish doctrine of divorce with an 
expression of surprize, that ‘ any 
one acquainted with the Old Testa- 
ment should select a passage of 
Scripture under that dispensation, 
on which to rest his opinion, that 
divorces are unlawful.’’ The text 
of Malachi in the just interpretation 
of its present authorized translation, 
does of itself justify the selection. I 
will not, however, conceal that in the 
older translation, the words are ren- 
dered, ‘If thou hatest her, put her 
away, saith the Lord of Hosts :” and 
it is well observed in the marginal 
annotation; ‘‘ not that he alloweth 
divorcement, but of two faults he 
sheweth which is the least.” The 
divorce-law of the Jews can never 
be considered, but as a remedial pro- 
vision for the prevention of greater 
evils: and it is of importance to ob- 
serve how the severity of the origi- 
nal law of adultery was mitigated. 
The crime was originally capital in 
the man and in the woman: the wo- 
man was then protected by the pre- 
cautions of the law of the bitter 
waters: and, lastly, if she found no 
favour in her husband's eyes, he had 
the power of divorcing her. The 
greatest of all commentators upon the 
Jewish law hath taught us why this 
privilege was conceded, which he is 
very far from approving even in its 
mildest exercise: “ Moses for the 
hardness of your hearts wrote you 
this precept: but from the begin- 
ning it was not so. What God hath 
joined together, let no man put 
asunder.” 

This sentence naturally introduces 
the Christian doctrine of divorce, 
which must have been very imper- 
fectly discussed, without ascertain- 
ing the state of opinion which pre- 
viously obtained concerning adul- 
tery. 

A. M. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

WuEN I published the Treatise on 
Human Motives, which you have 
lately done me the honour of review- 
ing, I had little intention of resum- 
ing a subject, of which all the prin- 
ciples, that I did not fully explain, 
appeared to me either evident at 
first sight, or to have been sufticient- 
ly proved by other writers, whose 
works are generally known and ac- 
cessible. Of the objections which 
are made to those principles in your 
very respectable journal, you are 
well aware that all the more consi- 
derable must readily occur to almost 
every person who enters seriously on 
the study of morals, Yet I allow 
most willingly that, whenever any 
objection is actually alleged by an 
attentive reader or critic, it has a 
very different claim to regard, from 
that which it has when it can be 
only anticipated: since, in most 
cases, the reader or the critic may 
be fairly expected to see more clearly 
than the author himself, where any 
real difficulty is to be found. I will 
therefore request that you will per- 
mit me to avail myself ofa few pages 
in your two next Numbers, in order 
to explain some of the points at issue. 
I hope to do this the more briefly 
and satisfactorily, because, notwith- 
standing the many defects of my 
work, which I readily see and ac- 
knowledge, you have, with few ex- 
ceptions, possessed yourself accu- 
rately of the meaning which I in- 
tended it to convey. 

I need not, I believe, wish the 
principles I have advanced to be 
tried by any more favourable rule, 
than that of the validity even of 
those points of system, which you 
consider as liable to so many objec- 
tions, 1 may premise, however, that 
the points you object to, though, I 
believe, both valid and highly im- 
portant, and though incorporated 
in the very framework of my book, 
do not comprize its main intention 
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and scope. The book is meant, 
with what success | cannot say, to 
have more of a practical than of a 
theoretical character ; and, though 
I have assumed a sort of system for 
convenience, and for the sake of 
getting regularly at conclusions, 
which without some system I could 
not have reached so easily; the 
topic on which I have dwelt most 
largely, and to which I have ac- 
counted every other as subordinate, 
is the showing particularly, in how 
great a degree, and in what manner, 
an habitual reference to religion 
ought to enter into every human 
virtue, and into all our various en- 
terprizes and pursuits ; and on this 
topic you must agree with me wholly. 
Still, however, though it thus seems 
to me that my Treatise is, as it was 
imtended to be, practical in the main, 
the sort of system to which you ob- 
ject forms a part of it, and the ob. 
jections you make must, if valid, be 
fatal. 


Your objections to the principles 
I have advanced, may be included 
in the six following propositions. 
All your other objections are, I 
think, technical, and only affect the 
plan of the Treatise, or the propriety 
of the signification affixed in it to the 


word motive. But I will not trouble 
you with any defence of my plan, 
except so far as moral principles are 
involved in it. 

The six propositions, into which 
I persuade myself that you will 
think your objections fairly distri. 
buted, are, 

I. That the formation of religious 
character, that character which I 
have laid down as consisting in a 
proper state and regulation of our 
motives, is only a part, though an 
important part, of the conditions of 
future happiness which are set be- 
fore us. 

II. That it is an inconvenient ar- 
rangement, and one which may lead 
men into practical error, to regard 
the motives, instead of the active 
habits, as the immediate subjects of 
moral discipline and coutrol. 
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III. That I propose to limit in- 


judiciously, and in a way in which 


it is not limited in Scripture, the 
practical end and object of human 
life. 

IV. That, in proposing, as the 
test of actions, the tendency to the 
formation of religious or moral cha- 
racter, I exclude other tests which 
possess on our attention an equal 
or a superior claim ; and, moreover, 
that a test so vague as this tendency 
cannot have the practical use I as- 
cribe to it. 

V. That, in speaking of con- 
science, I lose sight of the obliga- 
tion which we are under to refer all 
our actions to the will of God. 

VI. That, in speaking strictly of 
obligation, 1 maintain that the de- 
sire of happiness is the only motive 
which obliges us to practise virtue ; 
though, in your opinion, to speak of 
a man as obliged to pursue any 
thing merely for his own benefit, is 
nothing less than a contradiction in 
terms. 

In answer to these objections, I 
hope to prove, 

I. That the formation of religious 
character, which character may be 


justly deseribed as consisting in a 


proper state and regulation of our 
motives, includes every condition of 
future happiness which is set be- 
fore us. 

II. That, wythout pretending that, 
in all respects, the plan I have 
adopted is the best possible, (and | 
am aware that in some respects ano- 
ther plan would be preferable,) I 
have yet good reasons for treating of 
the Human Motives as the imme- 
diate subjects of moral discipline 
and control, 

Ill. That, though I propose re- 
ligious character as the general aim 
or object of mankind, as that object 
by the attaining of which we fulfil 
all the conditions of future happi- 
ness. I do not, any more than Scrip- 
ture does, propose any limitation of 
their objects or ends: that though 
Scripture does not limit us to this 
object, it does propose it to us; and 
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that to propose it, as I have at- 
tempted to do, in strict analogy to 
what is done in Scripture, may often 
have an eminent moral utility. 

1V. That to propose, as the test 
of actions, in the way in which I 
have proposed it, the tendency to 
the formation of religious character, 
is not to exclude, in any proper 
case, other tests which are more 
precise and specific ; and that, how- 
ever vague this test may be, it is 
both useful and necessary that we 
should have it. 

V. That, wherever means can be 
found of learning what is the will of 
God, the acting conscientiously ac- 
tually implies that reference of our 
action to God’s will, which is the 
principle of which you suppose me 
to have lost sight. 

VI. That with respect to our 
obligation to practise virtue for the 
sake of our own happiness, I have 
not either said or implied that the 
desire of happiness is the only mo- 
tive which obliges us; and that, 
though the meanings of the word 
obligation and of the word prudence 
are, as I have repeatedly observed, 
very distinct, a man may still be 
under a real obligation to pursue a 
thing, though merely for his own 
benefit. 

If I can prove all these positions, 
I believe | may flatter myself that 
the principles which I have advanc- 
ed are both consistent with, and 
even explanatory of, those common 
principles of reason and revelation 
to which we both of us profess to 
appeal. 

Let me say, however, before I 
begin my proof, that the systematic 
error which you attribute to me, 
that of proposing a partial object 
and test, is the very error which I 
have been most studious to avoid. 
In the second page of the preface, 
I speak of the manifest evil, which 


is produced by imperfect theories of 


morals, as being the canse which 
led me to write my Treatise; and 
it has certainly been a leading pur- 
pose of the whole work to show that 
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no test can stand scrutiny, which 
does not include the whole compass 
of human duty. If the test there- 
fore which | have myself proposed, 
and which I have proposed as being 
inclusive of all others, be justly 
liable to the objections you urge, I 
am both ready and desirous to give 
it up, and think that the sooner it 
is exploded the better: for, if the 
system be partial as you suppose, I 
fear I must not value myself on your 
admission*, that it is still a “ use- 
ful system.” But we have to ex- 
amine whether it be partial or not. 

I. The first point then which | 
have to prove is, that the forma- 
tion of religious character, which 
character may be justly described 
as consisting in a proper state and 
regulation of our motives, includes 
every condition of future happiness 
which is set before us.’? 

I may here assume that by sup- 
posing something else, besides this 
character, to be necessary as a con- 
dition of man’s acceptance with 
God, you can only mean that good 
actions, which are, no doubt, requi- 
site, are not included or compre- 
hended in this character. When 
you say (p. 165) that “ motives 
and even habits are not the whole 
but half” of the conditions of hap- 
piness which the Gospel requires ; 
you suppose, of course, the other 
half to be actions. And this isa 
summary and fair view of the case. 
Or, at all events, if the character of 
which I speak be proved to include 
in it the performance of all the good 
actions which are required of us, 
you will readily allow that it must 
include also every other imaginable 
requisite. You speak (164) of the 
other requisites as consisting in dis- 
positions and habits: but if the re- 
ligious character, or the religious 
motive, be found to comprehend even 
actions, it must assuredly be allow- 
ed to comprehend dispositions and 
habits also :—and that this is agree- 
able to your own view of the case is, 
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if I mistake not, evident from what 
you say. I prove therefore my own 
statement to be correct, if 1 prove 
that no action is good unless it flow 
out of a good character, or a good 
motive, and that the real attainment 
of the good character, or the real ex- 
istence of the good motive, does re- 
ally imply and produce, in the same 
measure in which the character is 
attained, or in which the motive 
exists, the performance of all good 
actions whatever. This is all that 
is or can be meant by saying that 
the motive or character always in- 
cludes or comprehends the act. 

But are not both these positions 
proved almost as soon as they can 
be enumerated ¢ Actions, unless we 
refer to the principle from which 
they flow, are all equally indifferent. 
The maxim universally recognized 
in law, “* Actus non facit reum, sed 
mens rea,”’ is applicable with even 
greater strictness in all cases which 
will come to be pleaded before the 


moral Judge of the universe, and the 
analogous maxim, ‘‘ Actus non facit 
bonum sed mens bona,” is of the 


same certain and undoubted vali- 
dity. If it be otherwise, let some 
action be named, of which the 
moral import is not referrible to the 
moral principle which gives it birth, 
or let that principle be something 
else than a motive. But this is 
plainly impossible. 

And so the position also that the 
good motive must always imply or pro- 
duce good actions is equally evident 
on the slightest reflection. A good 
tree always produces good fruit: there 
is no goodness in any barren tree. 
Moral motives are in fact no motives 
at all, except in the degree in which 
they carry mento act. We know that 
every man who is truly benevolent 
will actually do good according to 
his ability. To act agreeably to the 
divine command is a religious act, 
because the motive is obedience. 
But we also know equally that the 
motive of obedience implies or pro- 
duces acts of religion. And so in 
all other instances that can be 
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named. From this statement it is 
only the necessary inference, that if 
all the motives be in their best state, 
all the goodness which man can at- 
tain is in fact attained, that all con- 
ditions of future happiness are ful- 
filled. And this is the very point 
for which I contend. 

Thus too Scripture, for you 
rightly suppose that 1 apprehend 
precisely the same doctrine to be 
implied in the declaration made by 
our Saviour *, that on the two com- 
mandments to love God and our 
neighbour, ‘‘ hang all the law and 
the prophets,’ and in that of St. 
Pault, that all the commandments 
of the second table ‘“ are briefly 
comprehended in this saying, 
namely, “ thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself,”—it is almost super- 
fluous to refer to commentators on 
texts which, happily for us, are so 
intelligible as these. But how, in 
fact, are they explained by the com- 
mentators? Why thus, and thus 
only, that in these two command- 
ments is compendiously contained 
all that the law and the prophets 
require in reference to our duty to 
God and man: that they are the 
sum of all the other commandments, 
and are proposed by our Saviour to 
his hearers for the great rule and 
principle of their conduct: that the 
love of God is the original source 
and fountain from which all Chris- 
tian graces flow, and that in fact the 
love of our neighbour is deducible 
from the love of Godt. What else 
is this than to say plainly that good 
motives, and of these pre-eminently 
that great motive of the love of God 
which, as I have stated explicitly in 
my treatise §, “ constrains to every 
thing which an enlightened prudence 
may dictate,’? imply all that I have 
stated them to imply. 

I apprehend also that almost all 





* Matt. xxii. 40, 

+ Rom, xiii. 9. 

t Whitby, Paley, Porteus, and Sherlock, 
quoted in the notes to the Family Bible. 
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Christians interpret similarly those 
passages of Scripture, which speak 
of faith as an active principle of 
mind, In truth the argument of my 
treatise suggested itself, while I was 
engaged, very many years ago, dur- 
ing the course of my professional 
duties, in writing some sermons, 
never intended for the public, on the 
connection between faith and good 
works, Of course I cannot enter 
here into any discussion which would 
carry me into detail on this subject: 
but if you understand, as I am per- 
suaded you do, that the true notion 
of a justifying faith, of the faith by 
which only * we are justified, in- 
cludes in it that of a certain frame 
of mind, which alone can be pro- 
ductive of any works which Chris- 
tianity entitles us to call good, you 
must attribute, I think, to motive 
and character the whole of the im- 
port which my treatise assigns to 
them. So also in those much de- 
bated passages in which St. James 
and St. Paul have been thought to 
differ, but which a judicious ex- 
pounder of their meaning may dis- 
cern easily to be quite consistent 
and intelligible. The former is 
speaking of acts or effects: but 
then he pre-supposes a good motive. 
The latter, where he speaks of the 
good motive, manifestly presumes 
that it will be operative of good. 
And though the precept delivered 
by St. James is the plainer and the 
more popular statement, the prin- 
ciple which is laid down by St. 
Paul is admitted on all hands, and 
both by Arminians and Calvinists, 
to be the more doctrinal and philo- 
sophical. 

I apprehend, therefore, that my 
first position is fully proved, both 
by these decisive authorities, and by 
the plain reason of the case. I an 
inclined to think also that you will 
yourself readily see that the various 
considerations which have led you 
to differ from me on this essential 
point, apply more properly to some 





* Art, xi. 
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of the other positions to which I am 
now about to call your attention. 
And that you will yourself see this, 
I am the more willing to hope, be- 
cause, admitting, as you seem to do 
(p. 165,’ that ‘‘ one or two of the 
Gospel rules may be said to em- 
brace and contain the rest ;” that 
** the commands of religion,” which 
“‘are delivered at one time in mi- 
nute detail,” are delivered *‘ at ano- 
ther in comprehensive summaries,’’ 
I do not understand on what prin- 
ciple you can deny that the reli- 
gious motives may be asserted to 
comprize all conditions of future 
happiness that are required of us. 
For if the precept to love God, to 
which you refer, comprizes or com- 
prehends the whole law, and if, as 
I suppose you do. not question, the 
motive of the love of God which I 
speak of, be the love or affection 
which this precept enjoins, I do not 
perceive how the extent of the mo- 
tive can be less than that of the 
precept itself. 

II. My second position is “ that 
without pretending that in all res- 
pects, the plan I have adopted is 
the best possible, (and I am aware 
that in some respects another plan 
would be preferable,) I have yet 
good reasons for treating of the 
human motives at the immediate 
subjects of moral discipline and con- 
trol.” 

I here admit that, on every prin- 
ciple of calculation, the same con- 
clusions will be inferred, whether 
we treat of the action, or of the 
motive, as being the subject of 
moral discipline: for in treating of 
every moral action we always pre- 
sume the motive, in treating of every 
motive we always assume the act. 
I admit also that there are some 
sorts of error, which will cloke 
themselves far more readily in self- 
deceit, if men calculate on a 
theory of their motives, than if they 
draw any direct inferences from their 
acts. ‘* Many men”? as you justly 
say, (p. 167.) ‘will always think 
that their feelings and motives are 
2 
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as good as possible, when they are 
far enough from an habitual dis- 
charge of their whole duty.” 

Why then do I treat of the mo- 
tives of the action, instead of ac- 
tions, or instead of the active habits, 
as the immediate subjects of moral 
discipline? Because the motive, as 
has been seen already, is strictly the 
moral principle of wind, from which 
all actions originate or proceed : 
Qualis enim arbor, talis fructus ; 
«* A good man out of the good trea- 
sure of his heart bringeth forth good 
things, and an evil man out of the 
evil treasure bringeth forth evil 
things :” because the heart or mo- 
tive must be good before any good 
fruit can follow. How then do we 
guard against that error of self- 
deceit to which you have justly said 
that we are liable? By showing men 
that, if their motives be truly good, 
the habitual discharge of their whole 
duty must follow, and is the only 


evidence of the true goodness of 


their motives. This principle is 
throughout the Scripture principle, 
and is also, | hope, kept plainly in 
view in every part of my treatise. 
I am the more willing to think that 
it is so, because many competent 
judges have told me that they regard 
the necessity of activity or of exer- 
tion, mM every man whose motives 
are truly right, as the continually 
recurring maxim of the whole. 

And now on the other hand look 
for a moment at the plain conse- 
quences of not considering the mo- 
tives from which we act, as the im- 
mediate subjects of moral culture 
and discipline. Men in general, no 
doubt, are far too apt to forget, in 
their musings on the moral qualities, 
the actions to which those qualities 
should propel. But, on the other 
hand, they are not less ready, in the 
practice of certain actions, to forget 
the spirit by which those actions 
ought to be animated: perhaps 
more ready, because though the 
motive alone infers the act which 
follows from it, the mere act does 
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not imply the motive. No man can 
be truly benevolent without being 
carried to the doing of good: but 
one man may actually benefit ano- 
ther without having any thing of a 
benevolent motive. We do _ not, 
because this abuse is common, cease 
to inculcate the necessity of certain 
acts. Nor ought we, on the other 
hand, to slacken the cultivation of 
the motive principles from which 
those acts should proceed, because 
men willingly deceive themselves as 
to the real goodness, or as to the 
real strength of their principles. 
Let me ask also whether the ob- 


jection which you urge might not be 


urged, and if it were just at all, 
urged still more forcibly, against 
that doctrine of faith which we hold 
in common. ‘* Many men certainly 
are inclined to think that their 


faith is as good as possible, when 


they are far enough from following 
it up with the habitual practice of 
good works.”? But this abuse did 
not prevent St. Paul from stating io 
the most comprehensive terms the 
whole doctrine of faith. And what 
I have stated in the analogous case 
is, | apprehend, only a somewhat 
different expression of the very prin- 
ciples for which we have his autho- 
rity. 

As I need not, I believe, say more 
upon my second position, I will 
close for the present the observa- 
tions with which I am obliged to 
trouble you. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
JOHN PENROSE, 
Bracebridge, April 10th, 1821. 


(To be continued. ) 
Te 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

THE Clergy and the Magistracy of 

the kingdom are the remaining par- 

ties with whom the Society is con- 

cerned, In their past proceedings 
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with the Government and the Legis- 
lature, the Committee have been 


seen occupied in the acquisition of 


power. What follows will exhibit 
them in the exercise of it. And 
here your readers are to be reminded 
of the pledge given by the Society 
at the outset of its career, only to 
interpose when “ the rights of Dis- 
senters are invaded,’’ to be mild 
though firm in its remoustrances, to 


avoid all ostentatious displays of 
numbers and influence in the way of 


menace or intimidation, and to re- 
sort to no other means of redress 
than appeals to law, not vexatiously 
but temperately prosecuted. ; 

Of “ Clergymen” comprehensively, 
it is Mr. Wilks’s remark, that ‘* but 
for them, the situation of the Com- 
mittee would be comparatively a 
sinecure,”” (Philanth, Gaz. May 26, 
1819) ; and so far the statement is 
correct, that the warfare which the 
Society is carrying on is most cer- 
tainly chiefly with the Clergy; but 
who in this warfare are the aggress- 
ors, and whose the “ invaded 
rights,” is a question only to be de- 
cided by an inquiry into the nume- 
rous cases which are made the sub- 


jects of litigation. 


They are arranged by Mr. Wilks 
chiefly under two heads—Refusals 
on the part of the Clergy to read the 
Burial Service over Dissenters, and 
Riots and Disturbances of Dissent- 
ing Congregations. 

To ascertain who are the ag- 
gressors and who the aggrieved 
party, in those cases which form the 
first division of alleged offences chal- 
lenging the Suciety’s intervention, 
the means are happily furnished by 
the Society itself. No longer ago 
than the last anniversary, Mr. Smith 
of Rotheram, inveighing against the 
imposition of the Marriage Cere- 
mony, says of “ rites” in general, 
that they are ‘ disapproved”? by 
Dissenters, for this among other 
reasons, that they are “ administer- 
ed and performed by Ministers of 
a Church to which they could not 
conscientiously conform,” and there- 
REMEMBRANEERR, No. 29. 
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fore he denounces the “ compelling 
Dissenters to submit” to them, as 
‘‘ absurdity and oppression,” (Phil. 
Gaz. May 24, 1820.) Mr. Wilks, 
on the anniversary before the last, 
upplies this objection to “ interment 
in church-yards,” and both on this 
occasion and on those immediately 
preceding and following it, scoffs at 
the imputed sanctity of these Chris- 
tian cemeteries, ‘‘ as a relic of su- 
perstition,” “ unsanctioned by rea- 
son,” and at the partiality of Dis- 
senters to them, as a state of ‘* ba- 
byhood,”’ which he is impatient to 
see them outgrow, and accordingly 
holds up to ridicule; and it appears 
from the ‘ laughter” and “ loud 
applause” withwhich these sentiments 
are received, that they are embraced 
cordially by the. meeting at large, 
and are to be considered as the sen- 
timents of the Society. Mixed up 
with this contempt of the church- 
yard and the Clergy, Mr. Wilks 
opens himself upon the Burial Ser- 
vice, describing it as a “ homage to 
the virtues and piety of the deceased, 
indiscriminately presented.” (Phil. 
Gaz. May 20, 1818, May 26, 1819, 
Suppl. May 24, 1820 ) 

‘Lhis, then, in the construction of the 
new ecclesiastical supremacy grow- 
ing up among us, is what the Clergy 
do when they officiate at the burial 
of Dissenters; they do ‘* homage 
indiscriminately to their (the Dis- 
senters) virtues and piety,” i. e. to 
their piety as separatists of all deno- 
minations carrying on a concerted 
hostility against the doctrine and 
the discipline of that Church, of 
which the parties offering it are the 
Ministers ; and this they do, not to 
gratify any strong desire for this 
distinction, however unreasonable, 
or any respect for the office enter- 
tained by those who have reached 
intellectual manhood in the dissent- 
ing community, but actually as 
mummers in the dissenting nursery, 
to be the sport of the elders, and 
to humour the childishness of those 
who are yet in the cradle of dissent, 
merely whilst the state of ‘* baby- 
Oo 
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hood” continues, and with distinct 
official notification made to them 
before-hand, that this ministry is 
only respited from the seora and 
prescriptions already fulminated 
against every other function which 
the regular Clergy perform, till 
sectarism has had its pertect 
work, and these weaker brethren 
have been ripened into a sufficient 
hardinood of unbelief to be safely 
weaned from their infantine partia- 
lity. 

Such, then, upon the Secretary’s 
own shewing, Is the state of the 
case between the Clergy and the 
associated Protectors of Religious 
Liberty, upon the point of the Burial 
Service, claimed by the latter as a 
right, and rigorously exacted by 
them on all occasions; and such 
are the circumstances to which the 
Clergy are reduced by the judgment 
of Sir J. Nichol in a single case, 
that if governed by the Rubrics * 
now standing in our Liturgy, they 


refuse to ofliciate at the Burial of 


dissenting parishioners, they are in- 
stantly served with an oficial admo- 
nition by Mr. Wilks, in the name 
of the Society, impeaching their 
** Christian liberality,” calling for 
an ‘* explanation of their conduct,” 
for an expression of their regret, 
and for distinct promises uot to 
offend in future; aud these they are 
magisterially informed, are the terms 
of submission which the lenient 
principles of the Society induce it 
to offer as an alternative for a pro- 
secution in the Spiritual Court, the 
rainous issue of which Kemp versus 
Wickes isalways cited to exemplify t. 


* The Rubrics referved to are the third 
prefixed to the Office of Private Baptism, 
which limits the administration of that 
Sacrament, under the greatest exigence, to 
a “ lawful Minister ;” and the first before 
the Order for Burial of the Dead, which 
forbids the use of that Office to “ any who 
die unbaptized.” To ascertain who are 


lawful Ministers, vide Art. XXIIL. and 
XXXVI. 

+ The writer of this letter has in his 
possession an original from which this 
sketch is taken. 
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The Society’s proceedings, there- 
fore, in this department of their 
protectorial administration, are all 
as they would have it—to their whole 
hearts’ content; for the Clergy, 
abandoned to their mercy, have no 
other resource than to make, with 
all humility, the concessions which 
they require, and to furnish Mr. 
Wilks with the materials for magui- 
fying his office by a detail of the 
“ acknowledgements of  error’’ 
which have been eatorted from the 
clerical body for this particular 
offence—of the engagements entered 
into “ that no future obstructions 
should occur”—and of the auspicious 
indications of their complete subju- 
gation to the Society’s views, with 
respect to the babyhood of its mew- 
bers, and with respect also to their 
own ultimate consignment to scorn 
and proscription, when Christian 
Burial, the last ‘ relie of supersti- 
tion,” shall be put away. 

But the poimt upon which the 
Clergy are represented as most out- 
rageously provoking the Society's in- 
terposition, is set forth by Mr, Wilks 
in his anniversary oration, under the 
head of * Riovs AND DisTuRB- 
ANCES” of dissenting congregations, 
his descriptions of which are always 
embellished by the introduction of 
the Parochial Minister, whenever he 
cau by any possibility be hooked 
into the concern; and the mention 
of him is generally so accompanied 
as to make him appear either ridi- 
culous, contemptible, or odious, and 
either to convulse the meeting with 
‘* Jaughter” at his expense, or to 
rouse its indignant feelings into ex- 
pressions of disapprobation and dis- 
gust. 

This part of the Society's pro- 
ceedings claims minute investiga- 
tion, and then it will be seen what 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY is in the vo- 
cabulary of this institution— who are 
the invaders of rights—and who 
are the parties harassed with ag- 
gression, 

Mr. Wilks, im his address on the 
auviversary 1815, intreduces his 
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detail of DisruRBANCES, with a 
remark upon their © increase in 
pnmber and degree,” and he in- 
genuously attributes the ‘ augment- 


ed oppesition”’ 


to the “ augmented 
efforts made to promote universal 
instruction, —to diffuse the Hols 
Scriptures, and lo evangelize neg 
lected hamlets, peopled by the pre- 
judiced and by the poor,” (Evan. 
Mag. June, 1815, sheet stitched in 
at the end, p. 1.) Inthe following 
year, expaliating upon the same 
topic, viz. ‘* the hostility” which 
‘* evenin England” “ did not per- 
mit the abandonment of the So- 
ciety, or the relaxation of their 
vigilance and their toils,’”? he again 
assigns the former cause, in a lit- 
tle altered phraseology, viz. ‘* the 
local, clerical, magisterial, judicial 
antipathies, excited by the progress 
of religion, (Evan, Mag. June, 1816, 
sheet at the end, p. 7.) 

Inthese passages, the case between 
the Society and the Clergy, with re- 
spect to the point under enquiry, isso 
far fairly stated that it specifies the 
actual excitement of the increased 
disturbances complained of, viz, 
the ‘* augmented efforts made to 
evangelize” (as it is called) their 
parishes, and the “* progress’? of 
what Mr. W. is pleased to designate 
** religion,” or in other words, the 
system of itinerancy which has, 
within the last fifteen years, been 
added to the other means of sec- 
tarian proselytism, and which, in 
fact, gave birth to the Society. For 
Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, which was 
made the occasion of the Society's 
institution is described by Mr, Col- 
linson of Hackuey, in his speech at 
the Society's anniversary, 1815, as 
‘a cloud black and awiul impend- 
ing” “ especially over those pious 
mep, whose active itinerané labours 
had revived the languishing interests 
of piety,” (Evan. Mag. June, 1815, 
p. 263.) ; and im the enumeration of 
the advantages to result from the 
Society, and held out to induce 
sectaries of all denominations to 
incorporate themselves in it, the 
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crowning particular is, that “ over 
pious and useful iténeranis, and over 
all persons whom they may recom- 
mend, it will endeavour to extend a 
shield,” (Evan. Mag. July, 1811, 
p- 282); and the 


upon the Society, ‘at its first annt- 


only eulogium 


versary, deemed worth preserving, 
besides the Secretary’s, is that of 
Mr. Cockin of Halifax, who expa- 
tiates upon the essential connection 
of its prosperity * with the pro- 
gress of religion,” and upon the 
“© confidence” with which ‘ the 
knowledge of its existence” and 
“zeal” would animate him ‘6 when 
exposed to persecution by village 
preaching,” (Evan. Mag. June, 1812, 
p- 248.) 

Accordingly, two out of three 
of the Society’s first legal exploits, 
were in support ‘* of a Mr. Packer 
of Dursley, a respectable layman, 
who ilinerated to various congrega- 
tions, and of a Mr. Brittan of Bris- 
tol, who had been a student in two 
dissenting academies,” (Evan. Mag. 
June, 1812, p. 245); and the object 
coutemplated in these prosecutions, 
was to obtain a decision in the 
King’s Bench, which should make 
the old Toleration Act all sutlicient 
for the new project of circuit 
preaching ; by enabling them, in ad- 
dition to the fixed dissenting minis- 
iry, to form a corps of irregulars 
from amonest their subordinate 
agents and raw recruits, and to en- 
force the demands of licences for 
them, under the comprehensive de- 
signation of “ pretending to holy 
orders.” In this goodly project, of 
grossly perverting the enactments 
of law, the Society altogether failed, 
but turned the failure to their ad- 
vantage, by making it the ground of 
that conciliating and invitatory in- 
tercourse with Government, already 
detailed; the issue cf which, the 
new Toleration Act, made, as they 
express it, ‘‘ the law ample for the 
redress of every grievance, in every 
case of aggression against religious 
bodies,” (New Evan. Mag. June, 
1815, p. 183.) 1. e. in every attempt 
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to check itinerancy, and so elated 
Mr. Collison of Hackney, that in his 
eulogium at the anniversary, 1815, 
upon the Committee who had so 
admirably negotiated, he exultingly 
pronounces that they “ had navi- 
gated the Christian vessel, (i. e. the 
dissenting confederacy) into the 
haven of security and honour,” and 
that “ Clergymen would be finally 
taught” by this Bill, and by other 
acts theu in contemplation, “ that 
those methodists, sectarians, fana- 
tics, and dissenters, whom they were 
accustomed proudly lo contemn, or 
capriciously to oppress, possessed 
tniellect— opulence —resources —and 
influence, which it was hepeless to 
oppose,” (Evan. Mag. June, 1815, 
p. 264.) 

Having got the law into their 
hands, no time is lost in making 
use of it. The kingdom is divided 
into Missionary Districts, and placed 
under the superintendence of sub- 
ordinate associations; and amongst 
the protecting interposals of the 
Committee, in the years 1815 and 
1816, Mr. Wilks enumerates advice 
given, and fines enforced in conse- 
quence of complaints from meetings 
at Mortlake and Woodford, supplied 
bythe useful,invaluable,and persever- 
ing labours of the LONDON ITiNr- 
RANT SOCIETY, and of prosecutions 
having been commenced against rio- 
ters at Midhurst, at the request of 
the active and useful Assoc! ATION 
FOR HANTS AND SUSSEX, under 
whose patronage public preaching 
had been beneticially introduced 
into that populous but ignorant and 
neglected town, (Instructor, May 
31, 1815, Evan. Mag. June, 1815, 
p. 258, June, 1816, sheet stitched 
in, p. 3.) To the same effect is the 
statement of a prosecution carried 
on at the instance of the Baptist 
congregation at Princes Risborough, 
Bucks, for alleged interruptions of 
its preaching excursions, ‘‘ in seve- 
ral contiguous villages ;” as also of 
protection extended to “ two good 
young men,” as Mr. Wilks designates 
them, “ itinerating at Horsely, near 
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Ashtead in Surrey, and preaching 
the Gospel in villages which it had 
not reached.” 

Of the same description again, is 
another prosecution, stated to have 
cost the Society £200, and insti- 
tuted against the Clergyman and 
peace officer of Ansty, Wilts, on the 
complaint of a Mr. Hopkins of 
Tisbury, for attempts to prevent 
him fiom preaching in the former 
village,” (Phil. Gaz. May 20, 1818.) 
In all these instances, the parties 
whose ministrations are interrupted, 
and in whose support the Society 
interposes, are avowedly itinerants. 
There are many others in Mr. 
Wilks’s annual digest of disturb- 
ances, not so unequivocally charac- 
terized; but.in several of these, 
ilinerancy is to be inferred from cir- 
cumstantial evidence ; and in almost 
all, the place of meeting is a licensed 
room, and not a regular conventicle. 

The Stretton case, so thoroughly 
investigated by your correspondent, 
and so often referred to, tallies with 
and illustrates all these recorded 
misdemeanours. Its “inhabitants,’’ 
as calumniated by the itinerating 
mat-maker of Wolston, were “ be- 
nighted’’—-** as destitute of evan- 
gelical truth as those of Indostan 
ever were’’—- whereas it appears that 
they are superintended by a most 
vigilant clergyman resident among 
them, and aré a people remarkable 
for their Christian unanimity, and 
for the exemplary discharge of all 
their religious duties. Eight years 
had the mat-maker been watching 
his opportunity for marring this 
happy state of things by the insi- 
nuation of dissent. The removal 
of a pauper, a frequenter of his 
meeting, from Wolston, to a parish- 
house, in Stretton, at length gives 
him an opening; he gets the house 
clandestinely licensed ; brings a con- 
gregation of upwards of forty per- 
sons with him, holds a_ prayer- 
meeting, and engages, as | am in- 
formed (for I have enquired accu- 
rately into the case) to repeat this 
outrage upon the religious liberty 
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of the inhabitants at the end of 
three weeks. The parish officers 
interpose, and quietly defeat his 
purpose, by changing the residence 
of the pauper. Notice of this dis- 
comfiture is sent up to the Society, 
at the nick of time when Mr. Wilks 
is digesting his anniversary oration. 
The Clergyman is publicly vilified 
by name as an oppressor of the 
poor. The rod of the law is inso. 
lently shaken over the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, without any pretext for 
either of these indignities ; and as 
no act legally tangible by the Com- 
mittee had been done, the pauper is 
instructed how to create a pretext for 
prosecution, which is instantly com- 
menced in the most offensive form, 
upon a false affidavit, and pursued 
through all its stages to the verdict 
of a jury, aggravated by every chica- 
nery which could be practised, either 
to intimidate the defendants—to trip 
the course of law—or to enhance 
the expenses. 

The importance of this Stretton 
case, to the question at issue be- 
tween the Society and the Clergy— 
who are the aggressors, and who 
the aggrieved, in those ‘* Riots and 
Disturbances,” which make so great 
a figure in Mr. Wilks’s orations,— 
consists in this, that the eloquent 
Secretary's draft of it has under- 
gone a judicial revision upon the 
evidence of his own witnesses, and 
that while he has manufactured it 
into an outrage against dissenting 
rights of sufficient magnitude to 
bear repetition and to carry a 
double charge of opprobium at one 
anniversary against the Clergy, and 
at the next against the Parish Off- 
cers, and to warrant moreover such 
a commentary as is stated by the 
Society’s Reporter to have “ ex- 
cited horror and sympathy”—horror 
at the “ oppression” exercised, and 
“sympathy” with the persecuted 
pauper, (Phil. Gaz. May 24, 1820.) 
its real merits are proved to be 
of a directly opposite complexion, 
—all the “oppression” being on 
the part of the Society, and all 
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the injury on the part of the pa- 
rish, whose religious peace was most 
wantoaly disturbed, and whose rates 
were burthened with heavy legal 
charges, incurred in their own de- 
fence ; and on the part also of those 
eleven “‘ respectable men,” (as they 
were designated from the bench) 
who were brought to trial, falsely 
charged with a flagrant misdemea- 
nor, and would have been actually 
arraigned like felons at the bar, if 
Mr. Wilks’s attempt to place them 
there had not been over-ruled. 

‘That exposures such as these are 
not more numerous, will be no mat- 
ter of surprise to those who duly con- 
sider either the inability of the paro- 
chial Clergy, or the indisposition of 
these who controul parochial ex- 
penditure to engage in a costly suit 
at law at such manifest disadyan- 
tage: but the Stretton case is all- 
suflicient. It has been thoroughly 
sifted, and authenticated in all its 
parts. It goes home to the very 
spirit which actuates the Society, 
and makes full demonstration that, 
under the pretext of protecting from 
invasion the religious liberty of Dis- 
senters, its purpose is to protect 
their invasions of the religious li- 
berty of Churchmen, and especially 
to aid and abet them in that most 
vexatious and seductive warfare, 
which they are systematically wag- 
ing against the Church, by the 
agency of organised bodies of ite- 
nerants. 

Is it to be supposed that the 
Clergy can look on unconcerned 
spectators of these proceedings? It 
would be to their eternal disgrace, 
could such a base dereliction of 
duty be fastened upon them. For, 
in addition to the “ godly jealousy” 
over the souls of those committed to 
their care, which is essential to the 
clerical character, conscientiously 
sustained, they are solemnly pledged 
by their ordination vows ‘‘ to be 
ready with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines,” ‘“‘within their 
cures,” Yet this is their great offence 
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For 
this they are proscribed and vilified 
as suggesting acts of persecution. 
Phil. Gaz. May 26, 1819; as excit- 
ing riots, Evan. Mag. 1815, p.258* ; 
as cheering mobs, and abusing their 


in the account of the Society. 


influence and power, Phil. Gaz. 
May 26, 1818, and as implicated 
in deeds far ditiereut from those to 
be expected from their doctrines 
and professions. Evang. Mag. June 
1816, p. 7. And with such power is 
the Society invested by the new To- 
leration Act, carried through Par- 
liament by the government, to whom 
the Clergy have a right to look for 
protection, that it appears that they 
are able to overawe, in many in- 
stances, the disposition to repel 
their aggression; insomuch that 
Messrs. J. Burder, Parry, and 
Hunt, proclaim the Society's tri- 
umphs, by the statement of ‘‘ seve- 
ral cases, in which Bishops, Deans, 
and Magistrates, taught by its past 
exertions, had deferred to its energy 
and efforts, and reluctantly abstain- 
ed from evils, and complied with 
just demands, which they appeared 
otherwise disposed to inflict, or un- 
willing to bestow,” Evang. Mag. 
June 1815, p. 264*; whilst Mr. 
Cockin congratulates the meeting 
that the rapid spread of the Gospel 
will soon put an end to their pro- 
ceedings,” Instructor, May 31, 
1815; i. e. will soon establish the 
supremacy of universal licentious- 
ness. 

The other parties with whom the 
Society is at issue in the prosecu- 
tion of its designs, are the County 
Magistrates, who are generally 
linked together with the Clergy in 
the abuse lavished upon that much 
injured body, and on the same ac- 
count, viz. the decided part they 
have taken against the system of 
ftinerancy, and the discountenance 
which whenever appealed to, they 
have uniformly given to this most 
outrageous abuse of the toleration 
so largely granted to Conscientious 
Dissent. Residing im the vicinity 
of the different scenes of action, 
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where these fanatical encroach- 
inents were attempted, they were not 
to be deceived as to the real delin- 
quents, or to the eucreased spread 
of religious delusion which must of 
necessily ensue, if such seductive 
means were allowed free and un- 
controuled operation, and they ac- 
cordingly did their utmost to repress 
the evil by putting in force the pro- 
visions of the Conventicle Act 
against all Jtineraniés. 

This exercise of ‘ judicial au- 
thority and discretionary power” is 
the provocation given to the So- 
ciety by the magistrates. Mr. 
Wilks proscribes it as “ a novel 
magisterial interposition, hostile to 
the rights of worshipping his Crea- 
tor according to the dictates of his 
conscience, which every professing 
Christian was entitled to claim ;’’ 
and he pronounces upon it with 
conscious self-importance that it is 
a throwing down by the magistrates 
of ‘© the gauntlet of detiance” 
which the Society resolved to take 
up. Evang. Mag. June 1812, p, 
241—248. 

In the first onset in the King’s 
Bench, the Society were defeated ; 
but in the appeal to Parliament 
which ensued, by the help of go- 
vernment — they succeeded to 
their hearts’ content —and_re- 
duced the power of the magistracy 
to a duty, as Mr. Wilks is pleased 
to designate it, merely ‘‘ ministe- 
rial ;"—that of registering their 
Preaching Licences, without exer- 
cising any judgment upon the de- 
mand. Concession only leads to 
further encroachment, accordingly 
in the wantonness of religious licen- 
tiousness, distinct certificates are 
demanded for different parts of the 
same premises, that two congrega- 
tions may meet for religious wor- 
ship, m the house and out-houses 
adjoming at one and the same time ; 
and the monstrous proposition is 
advanced, that the application of a 
registered place to secular purposes, 
dees not vitiate the registration. 
The presumption, as it is termed, 
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of magistrates to determine diffe- 
rently to the Society on both these 
points, is a new ground of offence, 
Evang. Mag. Aug. 1817, p. 319, 
as is also their prevention in two 
instances (Luggershall, Wilts, and 
Oxendon, Northamptonshire,) of 
field preaching, Phil. Gaz. May, 
25, 1819. 

For these causes, and for refusing 
the disturbances 
which they necessarily occasion, 
whatever can degrade the magiste- 
rial character is laid by the Society 
to its charge. They are calumni- 
ated as ‘“* treating ministers and 
applicants with contumely” —as 
“ throwing every obstacle in the 
way of the prosecution of rioters,” 
and as ‘ using their utmost endea- 
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vours to prevent their conviction 
and punishment.” In terms similar 
to these they are held up to public 
obloquy on each of the Society's 
anniversaries ; and the Society's 
paramount influence in dishearten. 
ing them from unprofitable endea- 
vours ‘* to maintain truth,” as their 
otlice requires, is thus insolently 
celebrated by a Mr. John Dagley, 
that ‘‘ the mastiff dog had ceased to 
bark, and the snarling curs had 
retired to the lap of Lady Preju- 
dice, to seek their former repose.” 
Evang. Mag. June, 1815, p. 263. 
Such, Mr. Editor, is the Society’s 
temper and moderation in the exer- 
cise of power. 
Your obedient servant, 
SCRUTATOR,. 
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Sacred Literature, comprizing a Re- 
view of the Principles of Compo- 
sition laid down by the late Ro- 
bert Lowth, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of London, in his Pralections and 
Isaiah, and an Application of the 
Principles so reviewed to the Il- 
lustration of the New Testament, 
in a Series of Critical Observa- 
tions on the Style and Structure 
of that Sacred Volume. By the 
Rev. John Jebb, A. M. Rector of 
Abingdon, in the Diocese of 
Cashell. pp. 471. Cadell. 1820. 


IT isnot possible to form any just 
couception of the merits of this ele- 
gant volume, or of the ingenuity 
and erudition with which it abounds, 
without a serious and attentive pe- 
rusal of the whole disquisition. A 
cursory and desultory inspection of 
its pages will excite the surprize 
rather than interest the curiosity of 
the reader. When he sees various 
passages of the New Testament, 
which he has always been accus- 
tomed to contemplate in a prosaic 
form, reduced to a versicular ar- 
rangement resembling an ode or a 
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choric hymn, the youthful reader 
will smile at the conceit and excuse 
himself from investigating the prin- 
ciples, from which itis derived ; and 
the more serious and settled Divine 
will be offended at the boldness of 
the innovation,and at the confidence 
with which it is carried on. He will 
not deny that many and highly figu- 
rative expressions may be found in 
the writings of the New Testament, 
and that the Prophets of the Chris- 
tiun, not less than those of the 
Jewish covenant, drank deeply of 
the poetic spirit: but when he finds 
not only detached versicles, but 
whole chapters and successions of 
chapters printed in Greek, and ren- 
dered into English in the form of 
stanzas, he will be prejudiced 
against the author’s design ; he will 
suspect that either his head or his 
heart is in fault, and sternly resolve 
to keep himself pure from an in- 
quiry, which is founded in the spe- 
culations of fancy, and which in its 
progress and issues may unsettle the 
records of Scriptural truth. 

These are prejudices which have 
been felt, and which probably will 
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be felt again, by men who open the 
volume without reading it. A su- 
perficial view does certainly surprize 
by the novelty, and offend by the 
boldness of the conception, and in 
making this assertion we do but re- 
cord the result of our own expe- 
rience. We opened the book, and 
we laid it down again. We were 
persuaded to read it, and we were 
satisfied that the author’s motive is 
pure, that his design is not only in- 
nocent but useful, and that he has 
brought to the discussion a correct 
and matured judgment, learning 
various extensive and profound, an 
earnest piety, and an ardent zeal 
for the truth. The author has his 
theory, but he does not endeavour 
to support it by gratuitous or dog- 
matical assertions, and if the reader 
does not agree in every position, or 
approve of every illustrative ex- 
ample which he alleges, he will not 


be offended by any illiberality of 


the author in opposing the opinions 
of others, or by any presumptuous 
confidence in maintaining his own, 
If he is dissatisfied with the princi- 
ples, which the author lays down as 
the foundation of his inquiry, and 
in that dissatisfaction rejects the 
whole system, he may nevertheless 
receive instruction and delight from 
the various comments, which the 
author incidentally introduces, in 
application of the texts upon which 
his principal theory is established. 
What that theory is, may be 
briefly learned from the title: it is 
an application of the known prin- 
ciples of Jewish composition to the 
illustration of the New Testament, 
in a series of critical observations 
on the style and structure of that 
Sacred Volume. These critical ob- 
servations are not however confined 
to the dry technical details of Bib- 


lical philology, to the exclusion of 


more interesting remarks, which may 
regulate our practice, confirm our 
faith, and exhibit new views of the 
harmony and consistency of Holy 
Writ. The method and probable 
advantages of the inquiry are stated 
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in the paragraph, which without 
other exordium or preface, besides 
a dedication to the Archbishop of 
Cashel, introduces the subject of 
discussion, 


“Tt is the design of the fellowing pages 
to prove by examples, that the structure 
of clauses, sentences, and periods, in the 
New Testament, is frequently regulated 
after the model afforded in the poetical 
parts of the Old ; and it is hoped, that in 
the course of the investigation, necessary 
for the accomplishment of this design, 
somewhat may be incidentally contributed 
towards the rectification or establishment 
of the received text; some grammatical 
difficulties may be removed ; some intri- 
cacies of construction may be disen- 
tangled ; some light may be thrown on the 
interpretation of passages hitherto obscure, 
and several less obvious proprieties of ex- 
pression and beauties, both of conception 
and style, may be rendered familiar to the 
attentive reader ; while if the thoughts, not 
hastily or indeliberately submitted to the 
public, shall approve themselves to com- 
petent minds, a new, and if my own expe- 
rience be not deceitful, an agreeable field 
of inquiry will be opened to students of 
the Sacred Volume.” 


The work may be divided into 
four principal parts or portions. 
The first part (or five first sections) 
comprehends the preliminary mat- 
ter, or a review of the principles of 
Jewish composition, illustrated and 
confirmed by extracts from the Old 
Testament. In the Second Part (or 
nine following sections) the proba- 
bility of finding the same method of 
composition in the New Testament, 
which had been inferred in the First 
Part, is established by various ex- 
amples of couplets, triplets and 
stanzas of four, and mure than four 
lines, including whole paragraphs. 
The Third Part (or five following 
sections) treats of figures and modes 
peculiar to Hebrew poetry, and il- 
lustrated by copious examples and 
explanatory comments. ‘The last 
part, in sections xx, xxi. xxii. re- 
spectively represent the Hymns of 
the Virgin, of Zacharias, and of Si- 
meon, in the character of Hebrew 
Poems: and in the two last sections, 
the Sermon «nthe Mount, and the 
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Song of Victory on the fa of the 
mystical Babylon, are reduced to a 
versicular arrangement. Such are the 
conteuts of the volume: the sub- 
stance of each section is prefixed in 
a table of contents; and the whole 
is concluded with two copious in- 
dexes, the first of texts of Scrip- 
ture, the other of authors referred 
to in the course of the work. 

It was reserved for the sagacity 
of Bishop Lowth to revive the long 
lost theory of Hebrew versification, 
and to define the grand and dis- 
tinguishing character of Hebrew 
poetry. This characteristic is not 
the metrical arrangement, the acros- 
tical or alphabetical commencement, 
or the rhyming termination of the 
lines; it is not the introduction of 
foreign words and redundant parti- 
cles; nor is it the elation, grandeur, 
or sublimity of the thought and 
diction. 


* In one word, it is what Bishop Lowth 
entitles PARALLELISM; that is, a certain 
equality, resemblance, or relationship, be- 
tween the members of each period; so that 
in one or more lines or members of the 
same period, things shall answer to things, 
and words to words, as if fitted to each 
other by a kind of rule or measure.” P. 5. 

“ In Hebrew poetry, there is a certain 
correspondence of the verses one with 
another; a certain relation also between 
the composition of the verses and the com- 
position of the sentences ; the formation of 
the former depending principally npon the 
distribution of the latter; so that, gene- 
rally, periods coincide with stanzas, mem- 
bers with verses, and pauses of the one 
with pauses of the other, This correspon- 
dence is called parallelism ; when a pro- 
position is delivered, and a second is drawn 
under it, equivalent to, or contrasted with 
it in sense, or similar to it in the form of 
grammatical construction, these are called 
parallel lines; and the words or phrases 
answering one to another in the corre- 
sponding lines, parallel terms. 

“ The poetical parallelism has much 
variety and many gradations; it is some- 
times more accurate and manifest, some- 
times more vague and obscure; it may, 
however, be generally distributed into 
three kinds, parallels synonymous, paral- 
lels antithetic, and parallels synthetic or 
constructive. 

* Parallel lines synonymous, are those 
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which correspond one to another by ex- 
pressing the same sense in different but 
equivalent terms; when a proposition is 
delivered, and immediately repeated in the 
whole or in part, the expression being 
varied, but the sense entirely or nearly the 
same ; for example, 


* Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found 
Call ye upon him while he is near: 
Let the wicked forsake his way 
And the unrighteous man his thongiits ; 
And let him retarn anto Jehovah and 
he will compassionate him, 
And unto our God for he aboundeth in 
forgiveness,’ Isaiah lv. 6, 7. 
* * ® * 
“ Parallel lines antithetic, are when two 
lines correspond with one another by an 
opposition of terms or sentiments ; when 
the second is contrasted with the first, 
sometimes in expressions, sometimes in 
sense only. Accordingly, the degrees of 
antithesis are various; from an exact 
contra-position of word to word, singulars 
to singulars, plurals to plurals, &c. through 
the whole sentence down to a general 
disparity, with something of a contrariety 
in the two propositions: for example, 


* Faithful are the woun Is of a friend, 
But deceitful are the kisses of an enemy.’ 
Proverbs xxvii, 6. 
* . * * 

« Parallel lines constructive, are when 
the parallelism consists ouly in the similar 
form of the construction ; in which word does 
not answer to word, and sentence to sen- 
tence, as equivalent or opposite ; but there 
is a correspondence and equality between 
the different propositions, in respect of the 
shape and turn of the whole sentence, and 
of the constituent parts, such as noun 
answering to noun, verb to verb, interro- 
gative to interrogative. To this descrip- 
tion of parallelism may be referred all such 
as do not come within the two former 
classes. The variety of this form is ac- 
cordingly very great. Sometimes the 
parallelism is more, sometimes less exact ; 
sometimes hardly at all apparent. ‘The 
following examples will suffice : 

ae a * * 

¢ The law of Jehovah is perfect convert- 
ing the soul; 

The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making 
wise the simple ; 

The precepts of Jehovah are right, 
rejoicing the heart ; 

The fear of Jebovah is pure enduring 
for ever: 

The judgments of Jehovah are truth, 
they are altogether righteous ; 

Pp 
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More desirabte than gold, and than much 
fine gold, 
And sweeter than honey and the dropping 
of honeycombs,’ Psalm xix, 7—10.” 
P. 23. 


There are several subordinate 
varieties of the parallelism, of which 
select forms are given, with exam- 
ples from Bishop Lowth. In these 
variations the lines consist each of 
two propositions; or they are formed 
by arepetition of the first sentence, 
or an ellipsis in the latter line is to 
be suppked from the former. In 
parallel triplets two lines only cor- 
respond. In parallels of four lines, 
forming a stanza, the parallel lines 
answer alternately, the first to the 
third, and the second to the fourth; 
or otherwise the continuity of the 
sense is kept up from the first to 
the third, and from the second to 
the fourth line. To this form Dr. 
Hales reduces the remarkable pro- 
phecy, Gen. xlix. 10., which we 
extract, with regret that our limits 
will not allow us to exhibit more 
examples, without which the modes 
and kinds of the parallelism can be 
hardly understood. 


* The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
Nor a scribe of his offspring ; 
Until Shiloh shall come 
And (until) to him a congregation of 
peoples, 


«“ That is, according to Dr. Hales, the 
sceptre or civil government shall not de- 
part, till the coming or birth of Shiloh ; 
and the scribe or expounder. of the law, 
intimating ecclesiastical regimen, shall not 
depart or cease, until there shall be formed 
a congregation of peoples, a church of 
Christian worshippers from various nations ; 
the former branch of this prophecy was 
fulfilled, when Augustus made his enrol- 
ment, preparatory to the census throughout 
Judea and Galilee, thereby degrading 
Judea to a Roman province; the latter 
branch was fulfilled at the sacking of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, when the Temple was 
destroyed, and the Jewish ritual abo- 
lished.” P. 31. 


Although Mr. Jebb professes to 
be the scholar of Bishop Lowth, he 
does not bind himself to an implicit 
faith in his master's authority, which 
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he controverts upon occasion with 
the deference which is due, but 
without compromising the indepen- 
dence of mind which is essential to 
the pursuit of truth. He objects to 
the Bishop’s definition of parallel 
lines synonymous, for which he pro- 
poses to substitute the term cognate 
parallelisms; and insists upon the 
necessity of this improved phraseo- 
logy, without which it would be 
ditlicult to vindicate the Scriptures 
from the imputation of tautology. 
This imputation some writers have 
cast upon them, not considering the 
exact meaning of the words em- 
ployed, nor perceiving their gradual 
rise and fall above or beneath each 
other in sense and signification. 
Thus, in a superficial reading, the 
terms of the first psalm may appear 
to be synonymous, but on a more 
accurate examination they will be 
found to be distinct. 

There are certain varieties in the 
poetical parallelism, unnoticed, as 
such, by Bishop .Lowth, and by 
subsequent writers on the subject, 


“ There are stanzas so constructed, 
that whatever be the number of lines, the 
first line shall be parallel with the last, 
the second with the penultimate, and so 
throughout, in an order that looks inward, 
or, to borrow a military phrase, from flanks 
to centre. This may be called the intro- 
verted parallelism : 


“ My son, if thine heart be wise 
My heart also shall rejoice, 
Yea my reins shall rejoice, 
When thy lips speak right things. 
Prov. xxiii. 15, 16.” 
Other varieties of the introverted 
parallelism, or epanados, are given, 
in the arrangement of which new 
light is thrown upon some difficult 
texts of Scripture, and intricacy and 
confusion are superseded by a con- 
sistent and harmonious interpreta- 
tion, 


«‘ In some four lined stanzas, the sense 
is not directly, but alternately continuous ; 
something not dissimilar may be analogi- 
cally expected in stanzas of eight lines, or 
of ten, and in the introverted not less than 
the alternate stanza: the first line and the 
tenth, for example, of some hitherto ob- 
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scure passage, may very possibly be not 
only parallel in construction, but consecu- 
tive in sense: in like manner the second 
line with the ninth, and so throughout in 
the introverted order. This is, indeed, at 
present, no more than an hypothetical case; 
but the bare possibility of its real existence 
may serve to shew, that these technical 
niceties are by no means unimportant. I 
wish not to recommend theory but experi- 
ment, And in this view, that student can- 
not surely be ill employed, who tries to 
gain a familiarity with Hebraic stanzas of 
all descriptions, and to acquire a well re- 
gated habit of analysing their component 
members, At the very least, experiments 
of this kind, if not immediately protitable 
towards the interpretation of Scripture, 
and the establishment of sound doctrine, 
may lay the foundation of future profit to 
a large extent: they seem precisely to 
come within the description of those ex- 
periments, which Lord Bacon calls experi- 
menta lucifera, as contradistinguished from 
experimenta fructifera, and which jn his 
own researches he prized and pursued 
above all others. Meantime, obscurities 
in abundance remain in the sacred volume ; 
most of all, perhaps, in the books most 
susceptible of involved versicular arrange- 
ment, the writings of the prophets : and it 
were presumptuous to conjecture, but 
more presumptuous to limit, the possibili- 
ties of future discovery in the much fre- 
quented but entangled walks of prophetic 
interpretation, by those who shall bring 
along with them prudence, penetration, 
perseverance, but above all, a properly 
chastised imagination, to the study of He- 
braic parallelism. 

“ There is in Hebrew poetry an artifice 
of construction, much akin to the intro- 
verted parallelism, which I will endeavour 
to describe. Distiches, it is well known, 
were usually constructed with a view to 
alternate recitation, or chaunting, by the 
opposite divisions of the choir, in Jewish 
worship; and when one line of the couplet 
closed with an important word or senti- 
ment, it was often so contrived, that the 
antiphonal line of the couplet should com- 
mence with a word or sentiment precisely 
parallel, a practice obviously in the order 
of nature; for if you present any object to 
a mirror, that part of it which is most dis- 
tant from you, will appear nearest in the 
reflected image. This artifice was, how- 
ever, by no means capriciously employed, 
or for the sake of mere ornament. Its 
rationale may be thus explained ; two pair 
of terms or propositions conveying two 
important, but not equally important no- 
tions, are to be so distributed, as to bring 
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out the sense im the strongest and most 
impressive manner ; now this result will be 
best obtained by commencing and con- 
cluding with the notions to which promi- 
nence is to be given, and by placing in the 
centre the less important notion, or that 
which from the scope of the argument is to 
be kept subordinate: an arrangement not 
only accordant with the genius of Hebrew 
poetry, and with the practice of alternate 
recitation, bat sanctioned also by the best 
rules of criticism; for an able rhetorician 
recommends that we should reserve for the 
last, the most emphatic member of a sen- 
tence, and for this reason, that if placed in 
the middle, it must lose its energy.” 
P. 58—61. 


The Hebrew parallelism in its va- 
rious forms distinguishes the poetry 
of the Hebrew Scriptures ; it is re- 
tained in the Septuagint Version ; it 
is common in the Apocrypha ; it is 
not therefore unreasonable to ex- 
pect, that it should also be found 
in the New Testament. 


“ Let us only consider what the New 
Testament is, and by whom it was written. 
It is a word suppletory to and perfective 
of the Old; composed ugder the same 
guidance that superintended the composi- 
tion of the Old; written by native Jews, 
Hebrews of the Hebrews; by men whose 
minds had from infancy been moulded 
after the form and fashion of their own 
sacred writings ; and whose whole stock of 
literature, (except in the case of Saint Paul, 
and probably of Saint Luke and Saint 
James), was comprized in those sacred 
writings ; now surely it is improbable in 
the extreme that such men, when they 
came to write such a work, should without 
any assignable motive, and in direct op-~ 
position to all other religious teachers 
of their nation, have estranged themselves 
from a manner so pervading the noblest 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, as the 
sententious parallelism.” P. 78. 


The opinion that this parallelism 
does prevail in the writings of the 
New Testament is too important to 
be inferred from any probabilities 
however reasonable ;: it is also anew 
opinion, and whatever traces of it 
may have been discovered by former 
writers, it has not hitherto been di- 
gested into a system, and therefore 
in establishing this novel system, it 
is the more necessary that thé 
Pp2 
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author should proceed with judg- 
ment and deliberation. The man- 
ner in Which he introduces the in- 
quiry will hardly fail to prepossess 
the reader in his favour. 


* But this after all is no question of 
probabilities; it must be decided by an 
experimental appeal to facts; and facts 
bearing on the subject are neither difficult 
to be found nor hard to be stated. It has 
been for many years my first literary ob- 
ject, to search the Scriptures of the New 
Testament, for facts of the nature alluded 
to, for passages, namely, which bear evi- 
dent marks of intentional conformity to 
the Hebrew parallelism ; a selection of those 
passages I have examined with all the at- 
tention in my power; and the result of my 
examination I propose to give in the fol- 
lowing pages of this work. It remains 
for me, however, before closing this last of 
my preliminary sections, to address a few 
words to the indulgent reader. The sub- 
ject on which I am about to enter is con- 
fessedly new: as such, it demands the 
production of original matter, and a new 
method of arranging, exhibiting, and ex- 
amining matter which is not original. In 
such an undertaking it were presumptuous 
to expect exemptions from oversights and 
errors; but it is my hope, and it shall be 
my effort, that no unpardonable oversight, 
and no gross error may disgrace these 
pages, and if I succeed thus far, I feel con- 
fident in the humanity and equity of those 
who are to pass judgment on my labours, 
that offences ofa slighter nature will not 
be severely dealt with, 

“ Jnan inquiry like the present, it can- 
not be expected that at this, or indeed at 
any subsequent stage of it, I am or czn be 
largely prepared with authorities, corrobo- 
rative of my leading views; facts for the 
most part are my sole authorities. There 
is, however, no lack, if I may use the ex- 
pression, of preparative authorities : that 
is, matured opinions of learned and able 
men, legitimately deduced from facts well 
ascertained, which though they do not go 
the length of ascertaining, or even inti- 
mating the frequent occurrence of Hebrew 
parallelism, in the New Testament, yet 
may, and in my judgment onght to produce 
some expectation, that such frequent oc- 
currence may be proved ; and consequent- 
ly may and ought to prepare intelligent 
readers for the patient, candid, and unpre- 
judiced reception of such proofs of that 
frequency as I have been able to collect, 
and am about to submit for public consi- 
deration. 

A brief sketch of those preparative 
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authorities, is all that I can pretend or 
atford to give in my text; a few extracts 
from and references to the authors from 
whom they are derived, shall be added in 
the notes, 

“ Itis certain then in the first place, 
that the New Testament is not written in 
a purely Greek style; that there is a 
marked difference between its manner, and 
that of the writers called classical; that this 
difference is by no means confined to single 
words or combinations of words, but per- 
vades the whole structure of the compo- 
sition, and that in frequent instances a 
poetical manner is observable, which not 
only is not known, but would not be tole- 
rated, in any modern production purport- 
ing to be prose. In the next place it is to 
be observed, that certain writers have no- 
ticed in the New Testament an arrange- 
ment of the periods corresponding with 
the Hebrew verses; not indeed in their 
opinion those of Hebrew poetry, but such 
as are found in the historical books ; while 
other critics and commentators have ina 
few instances detached and described un- 
questionable specimens of Hebrew paral- 
lelism, which it will be recollected is the 
grand characteristic of Hebrew poetry, in 
the Gospels of Saint Matthew and Saint 
Luke, and have admitted their occurrence 
in the Revelation of Saint John, Further 
than this, any writers, with whose works I 
am acquainted, have not gone, It remains 
to be inquired with due caution indeed, but 
at the same time, with proper freedom and 
independence of mind, whether facts do 
not warrant us to go considerably further. 

*€ | will only express my hope, that in 
several of those examples from the New 
Testament, which I am about to produce, 
an identity of manner with the Old Tes- 
tament poetry will be discoverable at the 
first glance: and while I admit, that in 
other examples, a closer scrutiny may be 
demanded, I must mention once for all, 
that if in any particular case, the resem- 
blance may not appear to be satisfactorily 
made out, that example may be dismissed 
from the reader’s mind, without any preju- 
dice to the general argument.”’ P. 79, 


The method which Mr. Jebb 
pursues in connecting the style of 
the Old Testament with that of the 
New, and in assigning to both a 
common cast and character, is mark- 
ed by singular caution and discre- 
tion. Before he interferes with the 
original style of the writers of the 
New Testament, he produces in the 
three first sections of what we have 
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ventured to call the Second Part of 
his work, various instances of their 
mode of quoting from the Old Tes- 
tament. These quotations are of 
three kinds, and to each kind a se- 
parate section is devoted. 1. Simple 
and direct quotations of single pas- 
sages. 2. Quotations of a more 
complex kind, when fragments are 
combined from different parts of the 
poetical Scriptures, and wrought up 
into a connected whole. 3. Quota- 
tions mingled with original matter, 
when one or more passages derived 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, are so 
connected and blended with original 
writing, that the compound forms 
one homogeneous whole; the sen- 
tentious parallelism equally pervad- 
ing all the component members, 
whether original or derived, If in 
these quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament, the sacred writers had 
shewn themselves either ignorant or 
upmindful of the Hebrew parallel- 
ism, it would have been very vanity 
to seek the traces of it in their ori- 
ginal compositions: on the other 
hand, if in their various quotations, 
they may be justly thought to have 
paid ascrupulous and studious atten- 
tion to it, then not only is the pro- 
bability but the fact of its oceur- 
rence established and confirmed. 
Mr. Jebb has been very successful 
in proving, that the Apostles were 
scrupulously attentive to the con- 
struction of the Hebrew parallelism, 
as well in their more simple, as in 
their more mixed quotations from 
the Old Testament ; and is justified 
in the assertion with which he en- 
ters upon this part of his inquiry. 

“¢ Now in cases of quotation from poeti- 
cal parts of the Old Testament, it appears 
to me after careful examination, that not 
only the sense is faithfully rendered, but 
the parallelism is beautifully preserved, by 
the New Testament writers; no trifling 
evidence, that they were skilled in Hebrew 
poetry, and no unreasonable ground of ex- 
pectation, that on fit occasions their own 
original composition should afford good 
examples of poetical construction.” P. 97. 

We have no room for any of the 
various quotations, on which Mr, 
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Jebb establishes the point for which 
he contends; but we would recall 
his attention to the inference which 
he draws from a supposed paral- 
lelism in Acts iv. 24—30. This 
passage is arranged in the form of 
a hymn, and Mr, Jebb deduces from 
it in that form an argument in fa- 
vour of the divinity of Christ; and 
of his identity with Jehovah. There 
can be little doubt, that between 
the Psalm recited in the 25th and 
26th verses, and the terms of the 
comment in the following verse there 
is a certain parallelism; but is it 
indeed necessary for the completion 
of that parallelism to place in ap- 
position the following lines ? 
“ Against the Lord and against his 
anointed : 
“ Against thine holy child Jesus, whom 
thou hast anointed ; 
Or is it just to conclude from this 
apposition, that the holy child Jesus 
in the second line, is therefore the 
same with the Lord in the first line 2 
Mr. Jebb insists upon this argument 
very plausibly, and with very consi- 
derable ingenuity. He succeeds in 
removing the objection, that under 
this view the Anointer and theAnoint- 
ed were the same; but he does not 
appear to have considered another 
exception, that in the first line, Je- 
hovah is distinguished from his 
Anointed by the pronoun HIS and 
the conjunction AND; but in the 
second line, the child Jesus is iden- 
tified with the anointed by the rela- 
tive WHOM. It is with reluctance 
that we state this difficulty, which 
is we fear insuperable; and the 
doctrine is happily, so incorporated 
with every part of the Scriptures, 
as to be rather injured than sup- 
ported by any doubtful argument. 
Mr. Jebb having shewn, by nu- 
merous examples, in what manner 
the writers of the New Testament 
were accustomed to cite, to abridge, 
to amplify, and combine passages 
from the poetical parts of the Old 
Testament, and frequently to annex 
or intermingle with their citations, 
parallelisms by no means less per- 
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fect of their own original composi- 
tion, confirms his argument by pro- 
ducing instances of parallelisms 
purely original, commencmg with 
parallel couplets and triplets, and 


gradually proceeding to extracts of 


greater length, including whole sec- 
tions or paragraphs. 
the principal kinds shall be laid 
before the reader. 

1. Parallel couplets, 


“Evo yee KpluaTs enETE, xprOncecbs* 
Kas oy o etpw petperre, patpnbncstas 
Ute 
“ For with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged. 
And with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you. 
Matt. vii. 2. 
“ ‘oO omtteuy Pevdcusyws, Pssdousvas xa 
Ospaces* 
Kas omer er EVAOY IAS, [% svAe- 
yas nas Depa. 
“ He who soweth sparingly, sparingly 
also shall reap, 
And he who soweth bountifully, 
bountifully also shall reap. 
2 Cor, ix. 6.” 
2. The next examples to be ad- 
duced are examples of the triplet: 
that is, of those connected and cor- 
respondent lines, at least construc- 
tively parallel with each other, and 
forming within themselves a distinct 
sentence, or significant part of a 
sentence. 


“Hi woimcars To Jevdpor uador, nas Tor 
xapwov aUTOU uaror* 
H Foncate Fo derdpov Tamper, xs Tor 
xaemov avTo Tampoy 
Ex yap 8 xaemov, To dardgoy yw 
MET Ahbe 
Matt, xii. 25,” 
3. Examples of the quatrain, i.e. 
of two parallel couplets so con- 
nected as to form one continued and 
distinct sentence, the pairs of lines 
being either directly, alternately, or 
inversely parallel; the sense, also, 


according to the nature of these 
parallels, is kept up directly from 
the first to the second, and the third 
to the fourth; or, alternately, from 
the first to the third, and the second 
to the fourth lines; or, inversely, 
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from the first to the last, and the 
second to the third. 


“Mn peprare ta Poxn due, Th Daw 
yute* 
Mud: tw coats ts erdvoncbe 
H uxn WAssov cots Tns TpoOngs 
Kas To cue TB svduparos. 
Luke xii, 22, 23.” 

The text, Mark iv. 39. is also 
alleged as an instance of the qua- 
train, but it is an exceptionable 
instance, not because it is poetry in 
the midst of prose, which is not 
unusual in the Old Testament, but 
because the parallelism is not so 
strong, as to render it necessary to 
reduce it to a poetical from a prosaic 
form, because it is the only instance 
of parallelism alleged in the histo- 
rical narrative of the New Testa- 
ment, and because, in establishing a 
novel theory, it is desirable that the 
examples should be liable to the 
least possible exception. Many other 
illustrative instances are exhibited 
by Mr. Jebb, and in commenting 
upon these he by no means confines 
himself to the establishment of his 
peculiar theory, but applies his large 
resources of ingenuity and learning 
to the general illustration of Scrip- 
ture, to the removal of objections, 
and to the reconciliation of supposed 
discrepances in the reports of the 
different evangelists. 

“« (4.) The five lined stanza admits con- 
siderable varieties of structure, sometimes 
the odd line or member commences the 
stanza; frequently, in that case, laying 
down a truth to be illustrated in the re- 
maining four lines: sometimes, on the con- 
trary, after two distichs the odd line makes 
a full close; often containing some conclu- 
sion deducible from what preceded ; some- 
times the odd line forms a sort of middle 
term, or connective link between twe 
couplets, and occasionally the five lined 
stanza begins and ends with parallel lines; 
a parallel triplet intervening.” P. 193. 

Examples of each variety are 
given; the following instance is of 
the last kind. 


“ Karavoncare Tous xopaxas* 
Ors ov cwrespovow, oute Oepidovery" 
Ors ovx errs sansvov owds amobnxn 
6 
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Kass & Osos teeQes avrtous* 
Tlocw ceraAoy Dynes Ssaeapers Tey Wee 
Titvwy. 
“ Consider the ravens : 
They neither sow nor reap, 
They have neither storehouse nor 
barn, 
And God feedeth them : 
How much are ye superior to those 
birds, Luke xii. 24. 


* In the correspondent divisions of the 
second and third lines, there is a beautiful 
accuracy, they do not sow, nor have they 
any storehouse from whence to take seed 
for sowing; they do not reap, nor have 
they any barn, in which to lay up the pro- 
duce of harvest. The habit of observing 
such niceties is far from trifling; every 
thiug is important which contributes to 
illustrate the organization of Scripture.” 
P, 201. 

It might be added, that nothing 
is written in Scripture in vain or 
without meaning, although it may 
be an exercise of the highest and 
most cultivated faculties to discover 
its exact propriety. In the book of 
revelation, as well as in the book of 
creation, every thing has its use and 
its importance, 


* (5.) The six lined stanza sometimes 
consists of a quatrain, with a distich 
annexed; sometimes of two parallel coup- 
lets, with a third pair of parallel lines, so 
distributed that one occupies the centre, 
and the other the close ; and occasionally 
of three couplets alternately parallel, the 
first, third, and fifth lines corresponding 
with one another, and in like manner the 
second, fourth, and sixth. The parallelism 
in this form of stanza is also frequently in- 
troverted ; a variety, which, for the most 
part, comes under the description of 
epanados.” P, 201. 


‘oO mpwros avOpwmro:, exyns soixos* 
‘O dtvreges arbewaos, 5 xvgios sf 
oupavou* 
Osos 6 y0Knog, TorouTos was oF yolxOs 
Kas 010g 6 smoupames, Tosouros ob 
EMOvEA ILL 
Kas xabes sQopecasy tny sixova Tov 
yormov, 
Dopecouer nas Tnv sixevx TOU sMovpae 
VsOVe 


« The first man from earth, earthy ; 
The second map, the Lord from 
heaven; 
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As the earfhy man, such also the 
earthy men, 
And as the heavenly man, such also 
the heavenly men ; 
And as we have borne the image of the 
earthy man 
We shall bear also the image of the 
heavenly man. 
1 Cor. xv, 47—49,” 
“(6.) It frequently happens, that more 
than five parallel lines are so connected by 
unity of subject, or by mutual relationship, 
as to form a distinct stanza.” P. 212. 


“ Mn Onoavplere Dyas Oncaveovs 6% 
TS Y%s 
Omou ons xas Bewors agantss 
Ka ovrov nArmras dsopvocovcs nas 
xAETTovcs® 
Oncarpilers Oe ops Onoavpous iT) 
ouparw 
Owroy ours ong ore Bowers apantes 
Kas omou xAemras ovre dsopvecover 
OUTE xAEwWTOUCTH 
Om ya sors 0 bnoaupes tmov 
Exes ecras xai n napdiae Uwe 
“ Treasure not for. yourselves treasures 
on the earth; 
Where moth and rust consumeth, 
And where thieves dig through and 
steal, 
But treasure for yourselves treasures in 
heaven 
Where neither moth nor rust con- 
sumeth, 
And where thieves do not dig through 
and steal. 
For wheresoever your treasure is, 
There will also be your hearts, 
Matt. vi. 19—21.” 


This is one of many examples, in. 
the citation of which the author 
again takes occasion to offer various 
illustrations and expositions of im- 
portant passages of Scripture, to 
point out some “ niceties of phraseo- 
logy and construction,” to place 
their meaning in a clear and strong 
light, and to exhibit the harmony 
and consistency of texts, which have 
been unjustly supposed to be irre- 
concileable and contradictory. Our 
limits are confined to a fair and full 
statement of the author’s system, 
and we can only direct the attention 
of the reader to the copious illustra- 
tion of Matt. vii. 24—27. compared 
with the corresponding passage of 
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St. Luke, and to the remarks on 
Matt. xx. 25—28. x. 40—42. xi. 
16—19. xv, 3--G. and to express 
our regret that we cannot reprint 
these useful and valuable commen- 
taries, 

The author has been progressively 
lengthening his extracts, and he 
now produces another (the seventh) 
description of stanza, so connected 
as to form a section or paragraph. 
The examples are principally taken 
from the epistle of St. James, in 
which few readers can have over- 
looked the poetical force and fer- 
vour, although they may not have 
observed the parallelism which dis- 
tinguishes the poetry of the He- 
brews. These extracts, and the 
comments in which they are applied 
and explained, are too copious to 
be recited at length, and would be 
injured by abridgment. The expo- 
sition of the celebrated passage of 
James iii. 1—12, on the government 
of the tongue, presents a very fa- 
vourable specimen of the sagacity, 
learning, and judgment of the au- 
thor; and the reader who examines 
it will not fail of an adequate reward 
of his attention. Some notion of 
the varied nature of this commen- 
tary, and at the same time of the 
general elegance of the volume, and 
of the turn of the author’s mind, 
may be formed from the language 
which he uses in concluding this 
commentary, and with it the second 
part of his work. 

“ In thus commenting on this passage 
of St. James, I am quite aware that I shall 
repel rather than attract a certain class of 
acute and intelligent minds. The truth 
however is, that after having read with 
much attention, and I hope with some 
profit, Mosheim’s able dissertation against 
the practice of extensively illustrating the 
Scriptures from the classic writers, 1 am 
by no means a convert to his way of 
thinking. To examine the wider varia- 
tions both of thought and of expression, 
when the same subject is discussed by 
writers of different ages and countries, or 
even of the same age and country is a 
valuable exercise of mind ; it aids philoso- 
phical discrimination. But when sacred 
Scripture is concerned, the habit of such 
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examination serves a higher purpose. It 
enables us to see that on the greatest 
moral questions, God hath not left himself 
without witness among the sages, and the 
men of letters of the Gentile world: and 
to ascertain how far those luminaries are 
obscured, and how far they reflect any 
unpolluted beams, proceeding originally 
from the Father and fountain of all spi- 
ritual light. It enables us also to estab- 
lish, that in native energy of thought, in 
lucid clearness of expression, and in the 
sublimities and beauties of language and 
expression, the writers of the New Testa- 
ment are equal and frequently superior 
to the noblest writers of classical anti- 
quity.... 

“ The parallelisms exhibited in these 
pages between twelve verses of St. James 
and various excellent productions of the 
earliest and latest periods of Gentile liter- 
ature, might have been easily and consi- 
derably inereased: but even this limited 
selection may place in a light somewhat 
new, the large extent of his mental ac- 
quisitions, It is the part of no valgar 
intellect to concentrate within such nar- 
row bounds, so many valuable thoughts 
and expressive illustrations, which else- 
where may be found, indecd divided and 
dispersed, here a little and there a little, 
but which in this passage are combined 
with the genius of an original thinker, and 
with the skill of a master in composition. 
I will conclade this section with the words 
of the most elaborate writer of antiquity, 
the scrupulous polish of whose language 
has, perhaps, prevented many from justly 
appreciating the purity of his moral teach- 
ing......Isocrates ad Nicocl, p. 55. edit. 
Battie. ‘ We are not to seek novelties in 
discourses on the ‘moral duties; for these 
will admit nothing paradoxical, nothing 
incredible, nothing beyond the common 
sense of mankind: and on such subjects 
he is the most agreeable writer who can 
accumulate the greatest number of the 
truths dispersed through the minds of 
other men; and who can express them in 
the aptest and most beautiful language.” 
P, 308, 


In the third part Mr. Jebb treats 
in separate sections of other modes 
or figures, peculiar to Hebrew po- 
etry, which he exemplifies from the 
New Testament. These are, 1. the 
Cognati parallelism; 2. the Epa- 
nados or introverted parallelism ; 3. 
the Euphemism ; 4. Co-ordinate rea- 
sons for a common proposition, in- 
dependently assigned; 5, a kind of 
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logical Sorites, Of these we will 
give the author's explanation with 
an illustrative example under each 
head, the selection of which must be 
guided rather by the brevity, than 
the value of the comment. 

1. The Cognati parallelism. 


“ The Cognati parallelism admits of 


many varieties, the most remarkable of 
which is an ascent or climax in the terms, 
clauses or lines which constitute the pa- 
rallelism.” P, 309. 

6 Bus odoy ebvwy An amerdnre® 

“6 Kass ets odov TOLLEpELT MY An esoeaOnre® 

«ss Kopeveode oe AaAAov Wpog TH wpopare 

Tx aToAWACTA omov Iocan. 

“* To the way of the Gentiles go not off, 

“ And to a city of the Samaritans go 

notin, 

* But proceed rather to the lost sheep 

of the house of Israel. 
St. Matt. x, 5, 6. 

“ This is a gradation in the scale of 
national and religions proximity: the Gen- 
tiles, the Samaritans, Israel. In the re- 
maining terms, there is a correspondent 
progress: the way or road to foreign coun- 
tries; a city of the Samaritans; the house 
of Israel, a phrase conveying the notion of 
HOME: go not off, go not from Palestine 
towards other nations: go not in to acity 
of the Samaritans, though in your pro- 
gresses between Jndea and Galilee, you 
must pass by the walls of many Samaritan 
cities: but however great your fatigue, 
and want of refreshment, proceed rather 
not merely to the house of Israel, but to 
the lost sheep of that house. Thus by a 
beautiful gradation the Apostles are 
bronght from the indefiniteness of a road 
leading to countries remote from their 
own, and people differing from themselves 
in habits, in language, and in faith, to the 
homefelt individual and endearing relation- 
ship of their own countrymen, children of 
the same covenant of promise, and addi- 
tionally recommended to their tender com- 
passion as morally lost.” P. 314, 

2. The Epanados or introverted 
parallelism. 

“ The Epanados is literally a going 
back ; speaking first to the second of two 
objects proposed, or if the subjects be 
more than two, resuming them precisely 
in the inverted order, speaking first to the 
last, and last to the first.” P. 335. 

“ “Ids ov» XPncrornta 

“ Kes amoroyusay Osov" 

$¢ “Ears us? Toms WerorTas, @moTe ns” 
46 "Bars Ot os, Xpnzrornra. 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 29. 
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‘* Behold therefore the gentleness, 
And the severity of God: 
Towards those indeed who have fallen, 
severity, 
3ut towards thee, gentleness.” 
Rom, xi. 22. 

“ Gentleness at the beginning ; at the 
close gentleness ; this espanados speaks fer 
itself.” P. 342, 

3. The Euphemism. 

‘¢ In a former section, the following ob- 
servation of Bengel on St. Matt. vii, 24, 
was quoted: ‘ Salutaria Deus ad se refert ; 
mala a se removet.’ This benevolent de- 
corum, as I there observed, may be ac- 
counted a kind of Euphemism, and may 
be exemplified from other parts of the 
New Testament:” P. 363. 

“ Ey de Oerwy 6 Osce exdesZarSas rny opyay 
‘Kas yrapicas to durarov avrou, 
Hyeyxev £9 W%oAAn pceupolupesae 

Lxevn opyng xaTnpTicpmence c65 @mwAsiays 


66 Kas wa yrupion Tov WAOUTOY TNS doEng 
avTeouvu 

‘© Eos oxevn eAsovs a& Wren Tomer si¢ 
doEav, 

* But what if God willing to manifest his 
wrath, 

“ 


And to make known his power, 

Hath endured with much long-suffering 

The vessels of wrath, fitted for destruc- 
tion? 

And that he may make krown the riches 
of his glory 

On the vessels of mercy, whom he hath 
before prepared for glory ? 

Rom. ix. 22, 23. 


a « 
= = 


- 
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“ This passage is in many respects pa- 
rallel with the last example (Matt. xxv. 
$4—41.) and as such it has been adduced 
by some commentators. The vessels of 
mercy are prepared BY Gov for glory : 
the vessels of wrath are fitted (it is.not 
said by God) for destruction. 8. Chry- 
sostom in loc. say8: xatnpricusvoy sig 
ATWAEAY, TOUTETTE TOY AIMPTICLASVOV, 
esmoQey, werTory xas wap” savrev ‘ fitted 
for destruction, that is the person fitted 
from within (domestically and by himself.) 
The entire observations of this father in 
this passage (Op. tom. ix. p. 616. edit. 
Montf.) may be read with advantage.— 
““arTnpTicueva U6 amarAgiay qui suam sibt 
perniciam contrahunt, accipiendum enim 
“aTnpTicpave VOCe media, s. reciproca, ut 
Actor. xiii. 48.’ Rosenmuller in loc. So 
the English translation of 1729, ‘ that had 
been working out their own destruction.’ 
If xarnpTicwsya be taken as the passive 
voice it means ‘fitted by their own wick- 
edness’ or perhaps with Wolfius we may 
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understand several concurrent causes : 
* Man himself, the devil, the world, bad 
example, inveterate habits, &c.’.... 

“ Respecting the phrases KATHPTEC LED 
816 @TwAsicry and & TPOMTOWMLAC EY £45 Sok ar, 
I would observe that they are more than 
sbiply antithetical: preservation or deli- 
verance would kave been a snfficient coun- 
terpcise for destruction: but the predis- 
positions of God are indefinitely bountiful : 
HE PREPAW?S FOR GLORY.” P. 869. 


In Matt. x. 33. the Euphemism 
is most properly avoided, and its 
avoidance is one among many pre- 
sumpiive proofs of the accuracy 
with which the Evangelists have re- 
corded our Lord's discourses. 

4. Coordinate reasons indepen- 
Cently assigned. 


* It sometimes happens in the parallel- 
isms of the New Testament tliat a precept 
is delivered, an assertion made, or a prin- 
ciple laid down, coordinate reasons for 
which are independently assigned, without 
any repetition of she common antecedent, 
and without any other indication of con- 

inued reference to the original proposi- 

tion, than the repeated insertion of some 
causative particle, a TAP for instance, or 
QTI, 2 FOR or a BECAUSE. 

“ This peculiarity of construction has 
not altogether escaped the notice of com- 
mentators ; but I am not aware that it has 
ever been closely examined, or systemati- 
cally exemplified. A few instances of it 
therefore drawn together and observed 
upon, may, I trust, be of some use to 
those students who are desirous in reading 
Scripture to trace with accuracy the con- 
nections and dependencies of the sacred 
text.” BP. 375. 

“Tsp)or To dpewavor cov mas Opies” 

“OTI wAber n wee ror Bepscas 

“OT I tkrpasby 6 Ocpiopos tng ync. 

** Pot forth thy sickle and reap, 

“ For the season of reaping is come 

* For the harvest of the earth is ripe, 

Rev. xiv, 15.— 

“ The last two hues are by no means 
synonymous: the reasons assigned for 
reaping are distinct and progressive. 1. 
The proper season for reaping is come: ¢. 
The entire hajvest, the harvest of the 
earth is ripe, is dried up or withered, and 
therefore demands the siekle.” P, Ss7. 


5. The Soriles. 


“ In a former section there occurred a 
specimen, four lines of which much resem- 
ple a logical sorites, the predicate of each 
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preceding line becoming the subject of the 
line next in order,” 
* Tn him life was: 
And the life was the light of men, 
And the light shineth in darkness, 
And the darkness did not compre- 
hend it.” St. John i. 4, 5. 


That the merits of this volume 
cannot be appreciated without an 
attentive perusal, will now be ad- 
mitted by every reader, who has 
observed the method in which the 
theory is constructed. 1. The fact 
is proved, that parallelism of various 
kinds is the distinguishing character 
of the poetry of the Old Testament. 
2. It is shewn that in quotations 
wore or less simple, which occur in 
the New Testament, this distinguish- 
ing parallelism is scrupulously re- 
tained; and from extracts progres- 
sively lengthened the same charac- 
ter is traced in the original writings 
of the Evangelists and Apostles: 
and lastly it is shewn that other dis- 
tinguishing figures of Hebrew poetry, 
also prevail in the New Testament. 
Having carefully established these 
points, and generally by examples 
quite unexceptionable, the author is 
privileged to take a wider field, and 
to assume a more decided character : 
and the reader will not now be of- 
fended in learning, that in Mr. Jebb’s 
judgment, the three hymns of the 
‘irgin, of Zacharias, and of Symon, 
are Llebrew poems. The first is con- 
sidered as a persoual thanksgiving, 
for personal blessings, founded on 
the model of the personal hymn of 
Hannah: the second as a national 
hymn for national benefits, and 
therefore adapted to the National 
Liturgy, or the Psalms :. the third is 
founded upon grounds of Catholic 
joy, and collected from the Catholic 
promises of Isaiah. We will exhibit 
the hymn of Zacharias as arranged 
and translated by Mr. Jebb, with the 
introductory comment. 

“ The dramatic or dialogue form, which 
pervades the Book of Psalms, admits of 
considerable variety; its leading charac- 
teristic, however, is an alternate succes- 
sion of parts, adapted to the purpose of 
alternate 1eeitation, by two semi-choruses 
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in the Jewish worship. With this charac- 
ter of composition Zacharias must have 
heen familiar, both as a pious and literate 
Jew, much conversant with the devotional 
lyric poetry of his country, and as an offi- 
ciating priest, accustomed to bear his part 
in the choral service of the temple. And 
it appears to me that the true meaning, 
and even the grammatical construction of 
this hymn cannot be satisfactorily eluci- 
dated without resorting to the conclusion, 
that it was composed in that alternate form 
so familiar to his mind, and so deeply asso- 
ciated in his heart, with all his most cheer- 
ful and most sacred recollections. I sup- 
pose therefore that the hymn of Zacharias 
opens with a poem or grand chorus, decla- 
ratory of its general subject contained in 
the first line: and then immediately sub- 
divides itself into two semichoruses, re- 
sembling those distributed between the 
officiating priests and Levites in the temple 
service. I further suppose, that each part 
or semichorus forms in itself a distinct con- 
tinuous sense, incommiscible with the sense 
of the alternate or responsive strains of the 
other part or semichorus: insomuch that 
by reading the whole ode as one undivided 
poem, neither the meaning nor the gram- 
mar of it can be rightly comprehended; 
while by uniting the scattered part of each 
semichorus taken separately from the other, 
so as to form two distinct consecutive divi- 
sions of the poem, the sense of each will 
be distinctly apparent, and the grammati- 
cal construction of the whole will be freed 
from every embarrassment. Nor should it 
be omitted, that such alterations of sense 
are frequent in Hebrew poetry. I will 
now produce the hymn distributed on the 
principle just laid down, and I shall then 
endeavour to establish by suitable obser- 
vations, the propriety and advantage of 
this distribution. 
« St. Luke i. 67—79. 

«“ And Zacharias his father was filled 

with the Holy Spirit, and prophesied, say- 


ey * Chorus. 
« Blessed be the Lord God of Israel! 
1. “ Semichorus. 
“ For he hath visited (his people.) 
« 9, Semichorus. 
“ And he hath effected redemption for 
his people. 
“ 4, Semichorus., 
« And he hath raised up an horn of sal- 
vation for us 
In the house of David his servant. 
2, Semichorus. 
“ As he promised by the mouth of the 
saints 
His prophets from the beginning ; 
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“ 1, Semichorus. 
“ Salvation from our enemies 
Even from the hand of ali who hate us, 
“ 2, Semichorus, 
“ To perform mercy toward our fathers, 
And to remember his holy covenant, 
The oath which he sware unto Abraham 
our father 
Of giving us without fear delivered 
from the hands of our enemies, 
To serve him in holiness and righ- 
teousness 
Before him all the days of our life. 
“ 1. Semichorus, 
“ And thou, babe, shalt be called a pro- 
phet of the most High, 
For thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lord 
To prepare his ways: 
2, Semichorus, 
“ Of giving knowledge of salvation to his 
people, 
By remission of their sins; 
“ 1, Semichorus. 
“ Through the tender mercy of our God, 
Whereby the dawning from on high 
hath visited us, 
To shine on those who sit down in dark- 
ness, and the shadow of death. 
* 2, Semichorus, 
“ Of guiding our feet in the way of peace.” 


The reader by combining the se- 
parate parts of each semichorus, and 
by referring to the Greek Testament, 
will perceive that by this distribu- 
tion, the continuity of the sense is 
preserved, and various difficulties of 
the original construction are remoy- 
ed. He will also perceive that this 
arrangement of the hymn does not 
very materially differ from the 
amecbecan form in which it is printed 
in our Liturgy, and recited in our 
Churches, and that the alternate 
recitation, rather illustrates than 
obscures, rather consolidates than 
distracts the true sense and meaning. 

That the appearance of Mr. Jebb’s 
book will expose it to many objec- 
tions, and that the novelty of his 
plan will excite many prejudices 
there can be no doubt: but most of 
these prejudices and exceptions will 
be obviated by a candid perusal of 
the whole volume. When the sur- 
prize of a first introduction is over- 
come, it will be found to contain 
nothing to perplex or disturb the 
Q4q2 
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reader's faith: the scepticism, the 
levity, the presumption and gene- 
ralizing philosophism of the Ger- 
man divines (and the extravagant 
temerity of Wakefield) are frequently 
and justly reproved, and while their 
merits are candidly stated, and re- 
commended to the use of the expe- 
rienced and practical theologian, the 
attention of the novice is directed 
to the purer and sounder writings of 
the English school, and he is advised 
not to neglect Parkhurst, or to be 
misled by the fashionable authority 
ef Schleusner and Spohn. Even 
the corrections of Griesbach are 
upon occasion disputed, and the au- 
thor in some few instances endea- 
vours to rectify or establish the re- 
ceived text, on the ground of the 
parallelism, by which in concurrence 
with other evidence a text may be 
supported, but which alone would 
not warrant any alteration, for in the 
Hebrew poetry there is no metre to 
assist the amendment, and indeed by 
the fanciful and fluctuating systems 
of the choric metres, it is more easy 
to vary the arrangement of a line, 
than to establish the authenticity of 
a word. But these are incidental 
matters, unconnected with the prin- 
cipal argument, of which the most 
distinguishing character is the new 
distribution of many passages of the 
New Testament, from which the au- 
thor labours, not to introduce any 
new interpretations, but to throw 
additional light on former exposi- 
tions, ancient and modern, to place 
in the clearest view the antitheses 
and comparisons: which abound in 
the Seriptures, and to shew, what a 
Christian will always delight to con+ 
template, their uniform harmony and 
consistency. The chief tendency of 
the work is to delight, to recreate 
and instruct the Christian scholar, 
who is required to bring to the study 
of it, not extensive information on 
the subject of which it treats, which 
at present is extremely limited, but 
a mind imbued with a love of sacred 
literature, and sufficiently aeccom- 
plished to relish and enjoy its va- 
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rious elegance. From the technical 
distribution of the poetical parts of 
Scripture, recommended by Kenni- 
cott and Archbishop Newcome, and 
exhibited and exemplified from the 
New Testament by Mr. Jebb, the 
learned reader will be enabled “ to 
discover ata glance niceties both of 
structure and meaning, which in the 
ordinary mode of printing might 
pass unnoticed after frequent and 
even close perusal ;” and it may in- 
terest his curiosity to observe, that 
the original order of the words is 
most adapted to express their pro- 
per sense: but at the same time 
such an arrangement may offend the 
ignorant and unskilful, and the in- 
terests of unlettered piety will be 
best consulted by the easiest gram- 
matical construction, and for gene- 
ral edification the simplicity of the 
authorized version will hardly be 
improved, 


——a te me 


The Life of William Sancroft, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, com- 
piled principally from original 
and scarce Documents. With an 
Appendix, containing Fur Pre- 
destinatus, Modern Policies, and 
Three Sermons by Archbishop 
Sancroft. Also, a Life of the 
learned Henry Wharton; and 
Two Letters of Dr. Sanderson, 
now first ‘published from the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Lam- 
beth Palace. By George D’Oyly, 
D.D. F.R.S. Domestic Chaplain 
to [lis Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; Rector of Lambeth, 
and of Sundridge in Kent. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. Murray. 1821. 


THERE are few distinguished men 
who have been more unjustly ne- 
glected by posterity than Arch- 
bishop Sancroft. He is known to 
the common reader of English his- 
tory as the leader of those Bishops 
who were sent to the tower by King 
James, and perhaps he is also re- 
membered as the most distinguished 
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and most exalted of those who re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance 
to King William. But this is all 
that the generality of our country- 
men know respecting Sancroft; un- 
less they happen to recollect the 
invidious remarks which are scat- 
tered here and there in Bishop Bur- 
net’s Own Times, and which prove 
him to have been neither an impar- 
tial nor an infallible historian. That 
he should dislike and undervalue 
Sancroft was natural and excuse- 
able. And if the expression of these 
feelings had been confined to pam- 
phlets written for the passing hour, 
or had been qualified upon more 
mature reflection by an admission 
of the Archbishop’s merits, it would 


not have affected the character of 


the celebrated writer from whom it 
proceeds, But Burnet reviewed 
and completed his history in old 
age, and almost in retirement, when 
passion and prejudice might have 
been expected to subside, and he 
ought to have perceived and ac- 
knowledged the merits of a prelate, 
who had been dead nearly twenty 
years, and who had died in obscu- 
rity and almost in poverty, rather 
than disobey the dictate of his con- 
science. No such acknowledg- 
ment is to be found. The Non- 
jurers are always described as look- 
ing to the restoration of King James; 
and this expectation, and not con- 
science, is represented as the source 
of their conduct. Sancroft is even 
charged with an undue desire to 
accumulate a fortune for his ne- 
phews ; and this charge which might 
have been believed at the time that 
it was written, but had been effec- 
tually disproved before Burnet re- 
viewed his history, is suffered to 
remain, and to disgrace not its ob- 
ject but its author. Without the 
least inclination therefore to assent 
to the exaggerated criticisms of 
Swift, we must still pronounce the 
Bishop an unfair and partial writer ; 
and rejoice that the fame of San- 
croft has found in Dr, D’Oyly a 
vindicator, to whom the public will 
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listen with attention, and who can- 
not fail to make good his cause. 
Nor is it the character and con- 
duct of Archbishop Sancroft alone, 
which our historians have induced 
the public to neglect or undervalue. 
The entire body of the Church of 
England, comprising not merely the 
clergy, but'a large proportion of 
the laity also, had a share both in 
the revolution and in the events 
which preceded and followed it, 
that has never been duly appreciated 
by our popular writers, Hume con- 
fines himself to a detail of the facts, 
and to an occasional sneer at the in- 
terested motives and inconsistent 
conduct of the clergy. Rapin is 
more impartial; but his remarks 
are few, and he pinned his faith too 
exclusively on the Whigs. Burnet 
omits no opportunity of stigmatiz- 
ing and misrepresenting that large 
part of the Chureh from which he 
differed, and other writers are ra- 
ther to be considered as materials 
for the historian, and as sources of 
information to the inquisitive, than 
as possessing any influence over the 
public mind. A life of Sancroft 
affords the means of entering upon 
this neglected subject ; and though 
we doubt whether Dr. D’Oyly has 
availed himself of it as extensively 
as he might have done, yet his work 
is well calculated to awaken curio- 
sity; and he has pointed out the 
sources from which the necessary 
information may be derived. The 
history of the Non jurors deserves 
to be rescued from obscurity. Their 
ranks contained many of our most 
eminent divines: their controversies 
were carried on with piety, with 
learning, with eloquence, with logic, 
and with wit: and the names of 
Kenn and Kettlewell, of Hickes and 
Collier, of Leslie and Nelson, can 
never be forgotten by the Church of 
England. These celebrated wen 
were encountered by opponents of 
no ordinary stamp. Their political 
principles were directed not only 
against the republican systems of 
Milton and Sydney, but likewise 
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against what we now call the great 
constitutional writers of the coun- 
try, who advocated and establisiied 
our present limited monarchy. In 
their ecclesiastical tenets, (so far at 
least as they differed from their bre- 
thren in the Church,) they were at 
variance with almost all the prelates 
who were promoted during the 
reigns of King William and Queen 
Anne ; and while either party will 
now be thought to have pushed their 
principles too far, the opinions of 
the modern clergy may not unjustly 
be regarded as a modified and cor- 
rected compound of them both. 
Under these circumstances, it is 
self-evident that much benefit might 
be derived from a history, or even 
an abstract, of their proceedings. 
Few persons have leisure to study 
the original works. Those who can 
command their time, cannot always 
command their patience; and the 
life and fortunes of a departed con- 
troversy, which was too often dis- 
figured by illiberality and violence, 
require all the wit and talents of its 
most distinguished supporters, in 
order to make good their claim to 
consideration. On these grounds 
we should most sincerely rejoice to 
see the subject taken up on a more 
extensive scale than is compatible 
with the life of a single individual ; 
and if Dr. D’Oyly rests contented 
with what he has done, and done so 
well, and declines presenting the 
reader with a more extensive work, 
we trust that the first of living his- 
torians may be induced to put his 
shoulders to the wheel; and we 
venture to predict that he will find 
the Church of England in the very 
crisis of her fate, as noble and even 
as popular a theme, as the auste- 
rities of St. Francis and St. Domi- 
nic, the enthusiasm of Wesley and 
Whitfield, or the bare-faced knavery 
of Huntington, S.S. 

With the exception of the years 
that immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed the Revolution, the life of 
Archbishop Sancroft is peculiarly 
destitute of every thing that bears 
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the least resemblance to romance. 
His youth was that of a severe and 
successful student; and his age 
that of a respected and busy cler- 
gyman; and it would be a mere 
waste of our own and of our rea- 
der’s time, to give a sketch of his 
early fortunes, The volumes be- 
fore us owe their interest and their 
value, not to the outline, but to the 
solid contents. By means of let- 
ters and other manuscripts which 
have been preserved at Oxford and 
at Lambeth, Dr. D’Oyly has con- 
trived to give us a clear insight into 
the mind and disposition of San- 
croft ; and a character of more ge- 
nuine worth, or an understanding 
of a more masculine mould has not 
often been presented to the world. 
The following letter was written to 
a friend who had urged Sancroft, 
then a Fellow of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, to comply with those 
Ordinances of the Parliament which 
had prohibited the use of the Li- 
turgy and substituted the Directory 
in its place. The probable conse- 
quences of non-compliance, it is 
to be remémbered, was ejectment 
from his fellowship, and his fellow- 
ship was at that season his only pro- 
vision. But, as on a former occa- 
sion he had resolved to refuse the 
covenant and abide the conse- 
quences, and had escaped merely 
from the circumstance of the cove- 
nant never having been offered to 
him, so on the present occasion he 
answered in the tone which became 
a loyalist and a churchman; and 
when a new oath was offered in 1648, 
under the title of the Engagement, 
he reduced his principles to prac- 
tice by suffering himself to be eject. 
ed rather than subscribe to it: 


“« William Sancroft to Mr. Richard 
Weller *. 
“ ¢ Dated Emanuel College, 
May 26, 1645. 
««¢ To begin with your first caution ; as- 
sure yourself, sweet Sir, the epidemical 
distempers of the age do not (too much) 





“ * Tann. MSS. 60. 148.” 
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possess my mind, nor do IT lay them to 
heart, so as to endanger my constitution, 
weak though it be. But yet I must ac- 
knowledge I do not, I cannot, look upon 
this bleeding kingdom, this dymg church, 
with the same indifference as I would read 
the history of Japan, or hear the affairs of 
China related, I cannot consider a scat- 
tered and broken university with as re- 
posed a spirit, as I would behold a tragedy 
presented on a stage, or view some sad 
picture in a gallery, I thank my God, 
who hath given me so tranquil and calm 
a spirit, as I do neither fret impatiently, 
nor cowardly despair. But yet I know 
full well that ’twere a grand mistake to 
practise a dull inapprehensiveness, instead 
of a generous patience. A stoical stupi- 
dity is far enough removed from av heroic 
constancy ; and that sour sect, who sought 
to bereave us of the one half of ourselves, 
and to free us, shall I say, or rob us, of 
our passions and affections, are so far from 
making a wise man or a Christian, that 
they Lave only raised a statue. To say no 
more, Sir, your spur was here more need- 
ful than your bridle; and, perhaps, a 
friendly jog to awaken me to a greater de- 
gree of solicitude had been more season- 
able, than your dose of opium to charm 
my sorrows and lullaby my cares, which I 
fear will rather be found on this side the 
due proportion than beyond it. Iam all 
thankfulness fof your loving care and pains 
in answering my query; and do but still 
vouchsafe to continue this your affectionate 
readiness, and your counsel shall always be 
my better directory. You are pleased to 
slice my doubt into a double scruple. 
Whether I may lay aside the one, whether 
I may take up the other? For the first, 
your maxim is, that no law obligeth to a 
positive obedience where the legislative 
power doth not protect. I thiuk you and 
{ shall hardly be twe in this particular. 
Nor do I count myself obliged to go to 
chapel and read common prayer till my 
brains be dashed out. But yet, if laws 
are binding no longer than till inconve- 
niencies accrue to the observer, I am at 
this present time free from the tie of all 
the laws of England, and may do whatever 
is good in miue own eyes: because they, 
in whom the legislative power is seated, 
being split into two opposite factions, 
there is no security left; for whom one 
side protects the other threatens. And if 
the endangering of estate or liberty to be 
taken away by violence of a prevailing 
party be sufficient to absolve us from our 
obedience, what are your thoughts of 
those, whuse memories are now so pre- 
cieus, who steed up resolutely against 
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ship-money and illegal taxes, and for not 
paying perhaps £20 endangered their 
whole inheritance, Or, to look into that 
other sphere of the church, of those who, 
in the days of innovation and illegal en- 
croachments, kept close to canon and ru- 
bric, maugre all the suspensions and de- 
privations in the diocese. 

“ ¢ But for the second, your conclusion 
is, that I may cheerfully, nay that I am 
tied, to conform to the new model. And 
why I pray? 1. Because I am bound to do 
my ultimum quod sit for the glory of God. 
2. Because I am bound, by my place, to 
read the Scriptures and pray. First for 
your conclusion, then for your arguments. 
And truly that cheerfulness in complying 
which you scem to require of me is much 
abated by these considerations, which, to 
my weakness, appear to carry some weight 
in them: 1. Because to comply would be 
a tacit consent to that extravagant power 
which the two Houses now first challenge 
(having before disclaimed it,) of repealing 
acts of parliament by ordinance, which 
opens a wide gap to all manner of arbitra- 
riness: for, if they may in some cases annul 
laws, and they themselves be the judges of 
those cases, we are not sure that one law 
shall stand, And yet that protestation 
which both you and I took, binds us, 
with our power and estate, nay, with our 
lives, to maintain and defend the lawful 
rights and liberties of the subject; the 
chiefest part of whose birthright it is, as I 
apprehend it, to be free from illegal im- 
positions, But 2ndly, to comply, would 
be to throw a foul aspersion on the whole 
church of God in England, since the Re- 
formation; as if the public worship of 
God here used, which, for aught I know, 
was the most complete piece which any 
church upon earth had, were unlawful and 
auti-christian, or, at least, in the highest 
degree inconvenient, For such language 
the Preface to your Directory speaks, 
and thereupon infers an absolute necessity 
of removing it. Now thus to cast up dirt 
in my mother’s face, and kick out her 
Liturgy as an abominable thing, which 
hath so long been made good against all 
the noise and clamour of weak opposites, 
is an exploit, I confess, which I cannot 
look upon with any such complacence, as 
to undertake it with an extraordinary mea- 
sure of cheerfulness or alacrity. And, 
3dly, to comply would be to set to my 
sea! that the Houses have power to reform 
religion without the supreme magistrate ; 
that their journeymen of the synod are 
lawfully convened: the truth of which, I 
confess, I cannot so clearly see, no not 


with the help of a synodical pair of spec- 
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tacles. And, while my apprehensions are 
thus planted, be you judge how much it 
would be for the glory of God, for me 
thus to run counter to the dictates of my 
conscience, which is God's voice in my 
soul, and to me as binding. I am bound, 
tis true, by the statute, shall I say, or ra- 
ther the custom of the college, to read 
prayers in my course; but I am bound by 
a higher Jaw of the kingdom, and under 
greater penalties, to use no form of public 
worship but that established. If [ be 
wanting to my duty in this, [ am confi- 
dent they will answer it who lay the re- 
straint upon me. You mightily applaud 
that piece of freedom, that I must make 
my prayer myself, but yet, you know, 
they bind me in their materials: and shall 
I pray for your synod and armies, or give 
thanks for your Covenant? Truly, Sir, I 
am not yet satisfied, and therefore long 
impatiently to see you, for I hope your 
charitable desire of informing me still 
continues. What remains, L will reserve 
till then, because I cannot but reflect 
upon my rudeness already committed in 
this talkative paper. 

“ ¢ At the close you interpose a word or 
two concerning your mutability, Good 
Sir, do not phrase it so. When I wrote 
that passage which you aim at, { intended 
only to convict fanie of a lie; to let you 
know there is more brass in her forchead 
than in her trumpet; and to applaud the 
poetical fiction in the choice of her sex, 
because I find Ler such a babbler and 
busy-body. I know that Mr. Weller’s 
principles are so well and so deeply 
grounded, so strongly fortified, that all 
the logic at Westminster cannot alter 
them ; and that it should be done before, 
I see no likelihood, Celum non animam 
mutant. Sir, I look npon an opinion 
once entertained by you, as Hull or Glou- 
cester, or if there be a more impregnable 
castle, I know you can stand out against 
all opposition; you know well how to 
ward the blows both of the right hand and 
the left, You slight the proffers of advan- 
tage that would woo you to give up, as 
much as you scorn the danger, and sit 
above all apprehensions of it. I know 
you'll dispute every inch before you quit 
it; being underneath retpaywyos, like a 
die, however you be thrown down, you 
cannot lose your sqnareness, for you still 
fall upon a sure basis, So that, should 
any one tell me he saw you take the Co- 
venant, I should be bold, if civility gave 
me leave, to give him the lie. Nay, 
should I myself see you lift up your hand 
and subscribe your name, I would strait 
turn seeptic and conclude my eyes de- 
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ceived me. However, in despite of all 
mutabilities, I shall ever be, most un- 
changeably, 
* © Your faithful friend and servant, 
“ews” 
Vol. 1. P. 35. 
The observations of Dr. D’Oyly 
upon this portion of the Arch. 
bishop’s life are too just and too 
important to be omitted: 


“ It is highly interesting to observe the 
firm and resolute line of conduct which 
Mr. Sancroft maintained during this sea- 
son of trial to all Joyal subjects and all 
faithful sons of the chureh, It happened 
then, as it happens in all revolutionary 
times, that various hypotheses were 
started, to make men’s consciences easy 
under compliance, to induce them to 
truckle without scruple to the authorities 
which prevailed, and to measure their no- 
tious of what was just and right, by their 
feeling of what was most condueive to 
their present interests, The specious ar- 
guments which were invented on this side 
of the question, wrought upon many bighly 
estimable persous, both amongst the clergy 
and the laity, who probably sincerely re- 
conciled to their consciences compliance 
with all the oaths aud engagements im- 
posed by the government of the day. But 
Mr. Saacroft’s conscience was formed of a 
firmer texture, and from less yielding ma- 
terials, Bred up m loyal attachment to 
bis sovereign, and ordained a minister of 
God’s church on earth, he had sealed his 
ties to the service of both, in the sight of 
heaven, by the most solemn of ail engage- 
ments ; and, having doue so, he could not 
be induced by any earthly consideration to 
bind himself in allegiance to those by 
whom the momarchy had been torn up 
from its foundations, and the holy church 
laid prostrate in the dust. 

“ His firm and inflexible behaviour at 
this earlier period of his life finely ilias- 
trates the motives from which he after- 
wards acted at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. It shows that the scrupulous regard 
to the obligation of an oath which he then 
maintained with excessive rigour, sprang 
from no feeling hastily or suddenly con- 
tracted, but from a principle which was 
deeply rooted in his heart, which formed 
an original and integral part of his charac- 
ter, and by which, under all the varying 
circumstances of his life, he steadily di- 
rected his course.” Vol. I. P. 62. 


In the period that elapsed between 
his ejectment and the restoration of 


Charles II, Sancroft published his 
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“« Modern Policies” and “ Fur Pra- 
destinatus,” works which are as 
useful and as applicable to present 
times, as to those for which they 
were written, and the author of 
which could hardly have been that 
morose and unamiable being that 
Bishop Burnet has described. He 
appears, on the contrary, to have 
been a very affectionate and a very 
constant friend. A letter to his 
father, which we regret our inabi- 
lity to transcribe, deplores the 
death of a young fellow-student in 
terms of equal piety, tenderness, 
and good sense; and the letters 
which are addressed to Sancroft by 
his correspondents in the University, 
plainly prove their opinion of his 
good-humour and sociable dispo- 
sition. One of them, Paman, who 
was his pupil at Cambridge, and 
whose intimacy continued to the 
close of his life, recounts several 
characteristic anecdotes of the time 
in which he wrote. He tells us 
that Hugh Peters, who in returning 
thanks for Blake’s victory over the 
Dutch, had said, that ‘ the busi- 
ness was so long doubtful that God 
was brought to his hums and hawes 
which way to fling the victory,” 
preached at Cambridge one Sunday, 
and, “in the general, cheated the 
expectation and the company with 
a sober honest sermon; only he 
was not so severe as altogether to 
forget what many came for, but sa- 
tisfied them sometimes in words and 
sometimes in action. At Ely he 
told the people the draining of the 
fens was a Divine work, having a 
resemblance to the work of the third 
day.” Another preacher is de- 
scribed by the same lively pen, Mr. 
Boreman, who officiated at the fu- 
neral of Dr. Comber, Master of 
Trinity College ; “ who had leave to 
be buried in his own vineyard, 
though he might not live upon his 
own ground.”” Mr. Boreman is re- 
ported to have said, that Comber 
‘*was born on New-Year’s Day, 
and then it was presaged he would 
be a deodate, a fit New-Year’s gift 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 29. 
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for God to bestow on the world, 
He was a Joseph, the twelfth son, 
and christened on Epiphany, the 
twelfth day. He drove the chariot 
of his college for fourteen years, till 
a boisterous northern storm cast 
him out of the box. These are 
some fragments which I make bold 
to send you of that long meal we 
had without one drop of liquor.’ 
There is more in the same style, 
particularly from a Commencement 
Sermon upon “ the wind bloweth 
where it listeth.” We are furnished 
with the following extracts from the 
sermon and the prayer: “ A twig 
from the stem of Jesse, whipped 
Nicodemus into a right understand- 
ing of regeneration:” and, “ Lord 
the babe of grace in the womb of 
our souls, has not yet leapt at the 
tidings of our salvation.’? These 
extracts are surely sufficient to 
shew that neither Sancroft nor his 
friend were much addicted to mo- 
roseness. 

At the Restoration he returned to 
England, after an absence of about 
three years; one half of which he 
appears to have passed at different 
towns in Holland, and the other in 
a tour through the southern parts of 
Europe. His reputation as a divine 
and a loyalist was so well establish- 
ed, that all the honours of his pro- 
fession were opened to him with- 
out delay. He was successively 
made Prebendary of Durham, Dean 
of York, Master of Emanuel, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and Archdeacon of 
Canterbury. So rapid was his ad- 
vancement, that the latter Deanery 
was conferred upon him in 1664, 
In 1667 he succeeded Sheldon in 
the archiepiscopal chair of Canter- 
bury, and it seems certain that he 
was not indebted for this extraor- 
dinary rise to any thing but his own 
character and worth, and the high 
opinion that was entertained of him 
by the leading members of the 
Church. His political sentiments 
were such as might naturally please 
at court—but there is not the slight- 
est reason for believing that he was 
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considered an active partizan, On 
the contrary he was remarkable for 
abstaining from politics as much as 
possible ; and when he did interfere 
it was not in the spirit of a subser- 
vient courtier. 

The most remarkable service in 
which he was engaged in the reign 
of Charles II. was rebuilding St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which had been 
destroyed by the fire of London. 
This task fell naturally within bis pro- 
vince, as Dean; and the enterprise 
appears to have been mainly in- 
debted to him for its success. As 
Archbishop he was punctual in the 
discharge of his various important 
duties; and more especially en- 
deavoured to suppress what was 
then a crying evil, and which has 
continued to exist, in a mitigated 
form, to the present hour—undue 
facility with which Orders are too 
often obtained, and the criminal 
negligence, under the name of good 
nature, with which testimonials to 
character are filled up. ‘The Arch- 
bishop addressed a letter to the 
Bishops of his province, strongly 
recommending this subject to their 
most serious consideration. 

But we must pass rapidly over 
these and other acts of his primacy, 
and come at once to the era of the 
revolution. It is his conduct on 
that occasion which peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes Archbishop Sancroft, and 
entitles him to a place not merely 
among the learned and pious pre- 
lates of our Church, but among the 
distinguished characters that grace 
the most important page of English 
history, On the conduct of king 
James it is quite unnecessary to 
to ¢well—though Dr. D’Oyly has 
enabled us to view some parts of it 
in a new light, by publishing from 
Tanner's MSS. a narrative of what 
took place at several interviews be- 
tween king James and the Bishops. 
The narrative is partly written and 
partly corrected by Sancroft. We 
extract the account of a scene which 
took place in the king’s closet, after 
the desigus of the Prince of Orange 
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had become perfectly notorious. 
The king’s object was to induce the 
Bishops to sign a paper declaring 
their abhorrence of the Prince’s de- 
signs; and he urged them to do so 
by way of contradicting a procla- 
mation in the Prince’s name, which 
stated that he was coming by the 
invitation of the Bishops. 


“ On their admission into the closet, 
the Archbishop began to this effect :— 

* © Sir, we think we have done all that 
can be expected from us in this business, 
Since your Majesty has declared you are 
well satisfied in our innocency, we regard 
not the censures of others.’ 

“ Here the Bishops of Peterborough 
and Rochester, having been absent from 
the former meeting, made their personal 
protestations, (as the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of London had 
done before,) that they had, neither by 
word or writing, directly or indirectly, 
invited the Prince of Orange to invade 
his Majesty's dominions, nor did they 
know of any that had. 

“ The King.—My Lords, I am abun- 
dantly satisfied with you all, as to that 
matter, I had not the least suspicion of 
you, But where is the paper I desired 
you to draw up and bring me? 

“ The Bishops.—Sir, we have brought 
no paper. Nor (with submission) do we 
think it necessary or proper for us to do 
it. Since your Majesty is pleased to say 
that you think us guiltless, we despise 
what all the world besides shall say. Let 
others distrust us as they will, we regard 
it not: we rely on the testimony of our 
consciences, and your Majesty’s favourable 
opinion, ‘ 

“* The King.—But I expected a paper 
from you, | take it, you promised me 
one. I look upon it to be absolutely ne- 
cessary for my service: and seeing you 
are mentioned in the Prince of Orange's 
Declaration, you should satisfy others as 
well as me, 

‘“* Here the king, taking notice that the 
Bishops of Peterborough and Rochester 
had been absent the time before, took out 
the Declaration, and read to them what 
concerned the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, and the Prince of Orange’s rese- 
lution to come to England for the preser- 
vation of its religion and laws, being in- 
vited by a great many of the spiritual and 
teinporal lords, 

“ The Bishops.—Sir, we cannot think 
ourselves bound to declare publicly, under 
our hands, against a paper come forth in 
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such a private manner, which, as yet, 
nobody owns; and which, as they say, 
seems rather to be written like a lawyer’s 
brief, than a princely declaration. We 
assure your Majesty, scarce one in five 
hundred believes it to be the Prince’s true 
declaration. 

“ © No! said the king, with some 
vehemence, ‘ then that five hundred would 
cut my throat, (or bring in the Prince of 
Orange upon my throat.) 

“ The Bishops.—God forbid! 

“ The King.—‘ What, must I not be 
believed? must my credit be called in 
question? As he turned the Declaration 
over in his hands, one of the bishops 
asked, whether the Prince of Orange's 
arms were to it? He said, there were all 
the signs of a true Declaration. 

“ The Bishops,—Sir, your Majesty's 
credit is not here concerned. It is suf- 
ficient for that, that your officers seized 
on it. 

“ The Archbishop.—Sir, it is good 
reason to us to suspect it is not his, that 
this very clause is in it, of his being invited 
by a great many spiritual and temporal 
lords. For either this is true or false. If 
true, one would think it were very un- 
wisely done of the Prince of Orange, to 
discover it so soon. If it be false, one 
would not imagine a great prince would 
publish a manifest untruth, and make it 
the grounds of his enterprise. 

“ The King.— What! he that can do as 
he does, think you he will stick at a lie? 
You all know how usual it is for men in 
such cases, to affirm any kind of false- 
hoods, for the advantage of their cause. 

“ The Bishops.—However, Sir, this is 
a business of state, which properly be- 
longs not to us. To declare peace and 
war is not our duty ; but in your Majesty's 
power ouly, God has intrusted the sword 
with you, 

“ The Archbishop.—Truly, Sir, we 
have lately some of us here, and others 
my brethren who are absent, so severely 
sinarted for meddling with matters of state 
and government, that it may well make us 
exceeding cautious how we do so any 
more. For, though we presented your 
Majesty with a petition of the most in- 
nocent nature, and in the most humble 
manner imaginable, yet we were so 
violently prosecuted, as it would have 
ended in our ruin if God’s goodness had 
not preserved us: and [ assure your Ma- 
jesty, the whole accusation turned upon 
this one point.—Your Attorney and Soli- 
citor both affirmed, that the honestest 
paper relating to matters of civil govern- 
ment might be a seditious libel, when pre- 
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sented by persons who had nothing to do 
with such matters, as they said we had 
not, but in time of parliament. And in- 
deed, Sir, they pursued us so fiercely upon 
this occasion, that, for my part, I gave 
myself for lost. 

“ The King.—I thank you for that, my 
Lord of Canterbury: I could not have 
thought you would believe yourselves lost 
by falling into my hands. 

“ The Bishops.—Sir, my Lord of Can- 
terbury’s meaning is, he looked on himself 
as lost in the course of law; lost in West- 
minster Hall, 

“ The Archbishop —But, Sir, the in- 
justice of the prosecation against us did 
not cease there. After we had been ac- 
quitted by our jury, and our acquitment 
was recorded ; and so we were right in the 
eye of the law: yet after that, we were 
afresh arraigned, and condemned by divers 
of your judges, as seditious libellers, in 
their circuits all over England. And, Sir, 
I beg leave to say, that if the law were 
open, (that is, as he afterwards explained 
himself, if the same persons were not to 
be judges and parties,) had the meanest 
subject your Majesty has, been used as we 
have been, he would have found abundant 
reparation in your courts of justice for so 
great a scandal, I will particularly ac- 
quaint your Majesty with what one of 
your judges, Baron H. said, coming from 
the bench, where he had declared our pe- 
tition to be a factious libel, A gentleman 
of quality asking him, how he could have 
the conscience to say so, when the bishops 
had been legally discharged of it? he 
answered, you need not trouble yourself 
with what I said on the bench: I have in- 
structions for what I said, and I had lost 
my place, if had not saidit. Sir, added 
the Archbishop, I hope this is not true, 
Bat it is true that he said it. There was 
another of your judges, Sir, Baron R. 
who attacked us in another manner, and 
endeavoured to expose us as ridiculous ; 
alleging, that we did not write true 
English, and it was fit we should be con- 
victed by Dr, Busby for false grammar, 

“ The Bishups.—Siv, that was not all. 
The same judge, as we are certainly in- 
formed, presumed to revile the whole 
church of England in the most scandalous 
language, affirming, that this church, which 
your Majesty bas so often honoured by 
promising to cherish and protect it, is a 
cruel and bloody church.” Vol. 1. P. 361. 

“ The bishops then stated, that they 
understood several of the temporal lords 
had had interviews with his Majesty upon 
this very occasion ; and they humbly asked, 
whether he liad demanded any such thing 
a2 
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of them, as he was now pleased to do from 
the bishops. 

“ His Majesty said, No, he had not. 
But it would be of more concernment to 
his service that they (the bishops) should 
do it, because they had greater interest 
with the people. 

“ The bishops replied, that, in matters 
of this nature, belonging to civil govern- 
ment and the affairs of war and peace, it 
was most probable the nobility would have 
far greater influence on the nation than 
themselves ; as they had greater interests 
at stake, and the management of such 
matters belonged more properly to them. 

“ The King.—But this is the method I 
have proposed. I am your king. Iam 
judge what is best for me. I will go my 
own way; I desire your assistance in it. 

“ The Bishops.—Sir, we have already 
made our personal vindication here in your 
Majesty’s presence: your Majesty has 
condescended to say, you believe and are 
satisfied with it, Now, Sir, it is in your 
power to publish what we have here said, 
to all the world, in your royal Declaration, 
which we hear is coming forth. 

“« The King.—No; if I should publish 
it, the people would not believe me. 

“ The Bishops.—Sir, the word of a 
king is sacred ; it ouglit to be believed on 
its own authority. It would be presump- 
tion in us to pretend to strengthen it: and 
the people cannot but believe your Majesty 
in this matter, 

“ The King.—They that could believe 
me guilty of a false son, what will they 
not believe of me? 

“ The Bishops.— But, Sir, all the court 
sees us going in and out: and all the town 
will know the effect of what has been done 
and said: and we shall own it everywhere. 

“ The King.—And all the town will 
know what I have desired of you: so that 
it will be a great prejudice to my affairs, if 
you deny me, 

“ The bishops still earnestly besought 
his Majesty, that they might not be divided 
from the temporal peers; that he would at 
least appoint a select number of them to 
consult together with them. The king 
still refusing to hear of that, and urging 
their immediate compliance, they told him, 
that the chief place in which they could 
serve his Majesty effectually was a par- 
liament: and, when he should please to 
call one to compose all the distractions of 
his kingdoms, he should there find, that, 
as they had always shown their personal 
affections to his Majesty, so the true in- 
terest of the church of England is insepa- 
rable from the true interest of the crown. 
“ The King.—My lords, that is a 
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business of more time. What I ask now, 
I think of present concernment to my af- 
fairs. But this is the last time; I will 
urge you no farther. If you will not 
assist me as I desire, I must stand upon 
my own legs, and trust to myself and my 
own arms. 

‘The bishops, in conclasion, stated that, 
as bishops, they did assist his Majesty with 
their prayers; as peers, they entreated 
that they might serve him in conjunction 
witli the rest of the peers, either by his 
Majesty’s speedily calling a parliament, or, 
if that should be thought too distant, by 
assembling together with them as many of 
the temporal peers, as were in London or 
its vicinity. 

“* This suggestion was not attended to, 
and so the prelates were dismissed. 

** Thus ended this celebrated conference 
between king James and the bishops : 
great crowds of people were present at and 
about the court, waiting to hear the result ; 
both the friends aud the enemies of the 
Church of England being impatient to 
learn how they would conduct themselves 
ia that difficult juncture. Bishop Sprat 
says *, that the jesuited party at court 
were so enraged against the bishops for 
their perseverance in refusing to give the 
king a paper such as he required, that, as 
was stated on credible authority, one of 
the principal of them in a heat advised 
that they should all be imprisoned, and the 
truth extorted from them by force.” Vol. 
I. P. 368, 

The inference to be drawn from 
this and similar passages, is that 
the Clergy of England not only may 
claim the principal share in the pre- 
servation of the Protestant religion, 
but also were mainly instrumental 
in the establishment of our civil 
liberties. This fact has been gene- 
rally kept out of sight. Burnet and 
his allies have said that the Clergy 
lost their credit in the reign of 
Charles II. by advocating arbitrary 
power—that they recovered it for a 
time under James by a contrary 
conduct ; but returned after the re- 
volution to their old way of think- 
ing. There is just enough truth, 
or appearance of truth, in this 
statement to afford a plausible pre- 
tence for reviling the Clergy. But 
a very little examination will shew 


* See Sprat’s Letters to the Earl of 
Dorset. 
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how loosely the statement is put to- 
gether. The Clergy were naturally, 
and, perhaps, excessively attached 
to the monarchical branch of our 
government: and the presbyterian 
and republican faction hated and 
abused them accordingly. And if 
to be so hated and abused was to 
lose their credit, they had unques- 
tionably lost it at the accession of 
king James. If on the other hand 
it was owing to their influence and 
example that the grievances under 
Charles were endured with so much 
patience, (and this is the gravamen 
of their pretended offence,) and if, 
when they declared that the time 
for resistance was arrived, the nation 
followed their advice and put an end 
to the reign of king James, (and 
this fact is admitted by their most 
determined enemies, ) it is clear that 
they had never forfeited the good 
opinion of the people, and that 
their credit was raised, not impair- 
ed, by their behaviour. Dr. D’Oyly 
gives a striking description of the 
influence and popularity of the 
Clergy from the time of the com- 
mittal of the Bishops ; and our last 
extract shews that James attached 
more importance to a declaration 
in his favour from them, than from 
the most powerful temporal lords. 
These facts are admitted and con- 
firmed by Burnet—and they are 
sufficient to convince us that the 
unanimity with which the nation fell 
away from James and welcomed 
the arrival of William, must be at- 
tributed to the influence of the 
Clergy. And that influence was 
prodigiously increased by their tried 
attachment to the monarchy. Had 
the Bishops since the restoration 
been meddling and factious politi- 
cians, exaggerating the errors of 
their governors, and vindicating the 
actions of traitors, they might have 
gone over from James to William, 
and back again from William to 
James, without having any notice 
taken of their presence or their de- 
parture. But because they were 
notoriously loyal men, because they 


had endured as long as endurance 
was practicable or proper, and at 
last made a temperate declaration 
of their opinion respecting James, 
all people deserted him: and he 
fell. The Whigs, without their as- 
sistance might have plunged the 
country into a civil war, which 
would have led first to democracy, 
and secondly to despotism. But 
our safe and bloodless Revolution, 
the great boast and pride of Britain, 
never could have been accomplished 
without the assistance of the Clergy ; 
nor could the Clergy have given 
their assistance with effect, if they 
had not previously lost their credit 
with the Russells and Sidnies, if 
they had not disowned and discom- 
fited the king-killing dissenters, if 
they had not spoken out against the 
latitudinarianism which was then in 
its infancy, and which afterwards 
unhappily became the tare in the 
field of freedom. 

Let us hope that their successors 
will not lose sight of so judicious 
and so successful an example. The 
Clergy never will be admired for 
the arts and actions which make 
demagogues powerful and popular. 
The people have too much sense to 
respect a seditious priest. And if 
it is to be desired, as it unquestion- 
ably is that our Prelates may never 
again aspire to preside like Arch- 
bishop Laud at the council-table of 
their sovereign, and be the advisers 
and administrators of our civil go- 
vernment, it is no less to be desired 
they may keep clear of the opposite 
extreme, which plunged the well- 
intentioned Burnet into the intrigues 
and cabals of a faction; and in- 
duced him to quarrel with the ma- 
jority of his own sacred profession, 
because they were not hearty in the 
political cause which he espoused. 
In short, if we were called upon to 
sum up the public character of the 
Clergy under James II. and point 
out the cause to which their influence 
was owing, we should say they ob- 
served the proper mean between the 
two celebrated men that have just 
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been mentioned. Sancroft more 
especially, though he had neither 
the commanding genius and dignified 
intrepidity of Laud, nor the inde- 
fatigable zeal and versatility of Bur- 
net, was better calculated to make 
a perfect English Bishop than either 
of them, He might not have de- 
fended himself with the spirit and 
promptitude, and eloquence, of the 
one, who in extreme old age, and 
after two years close imprisonment, 
silenced his accusers by the demon- 
stration of his innocence, and ex- 
cited the admiration even of Prynne 
himself ; nor could he have mingled 
like the other with statesmen and 
courtiers, mediating and explain- 
ing between kings and queens, and 
governing them by his conciliating 
manners and plausible conversation. 
But like Burnet he was esteemed 
and preferred, although he did not 
flatter, and like Laud, he would 
have laid his head upon the block 
with the humility of a pious Chris- 
tian and the majesty of an inno- 
cent man, though he was desti- 
tute of the ambition by which such 
a fate is generally produced and 
sustained. 

Of Archbishop Sancroft, and of 
the non-jurors of whom he became 
the chief, we have much more to 
say; but our remarks must be de- 
ferred to a future opportunity. For 
the present we shall conclude by an 
observation which has forced itself 
repeatedly upon our attention while 
reading the volumes before us, and 
other works upon the same subject. 
The Church of England is repre- 
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sented as having been at the very 
height of popularity in the years 
that preceded the Revolution, At 
which time the doctrines that had 
been preached by the Clergy for 
five and twenty years, were precisely 
the same as those which they teach 
at the present hour. They were 
companions, or had been pupils of 
Hammond, Taylor, Pearson, and 
Bull—and there was neither Calvin- 
ism nor Socinianism in the Church. 
The recent triumphs of dissent had 
opened the eyes of the people, and 
the value of sound churchmanship 
was generally understood. We 
heartily wish that we could say the 
same at present, not merely of the 
mob of ecclesiastical thinkers and 
talkers, but of some who aspire to 
the direction of the public mind. 
They would not then tell us that 
the Clergy can only become popular 
by forswearing and forsaking the 
Whole Duty of Man: nor should 
we hear in the confident tone in 
which the words now vibrate in our 
ear, that methodistical regeneration 
is the only key to the hearts of the 
people. The people had hearts in 
James the II.’s time, and they read 
Hammond and Taylor—the Clergy 
were anti-calvinistic, universally 
and systematically, and while the 
meeting houses were decaying, the 
churches were crowded. ‘These are 
facts; and if‘the reader require a 
commentary, we refer him to the 
lucubrations of Dr. Chalmers, 


(To be continued. ) 
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the erection of a Church at Cape 
Town, to the erection of a Church 
at Graham’s Town, in the New 
Colony of Algoa Bay. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


WE present our readers with reports 
of the speeches of the Bishop of 
London and the Bishop of Chester 
upon the motion for the second 
reading of the Roman Catholic Bill; 
and we trust they will be found 
more faithful than those that have 
appeared already in the papers. The 
Bishop of St. David’s also spoke on 
the same side of the question; but 
we are compelled, by want of room, 
to omit his speech. The Bishops 
of Peterborough, Llandaff, and Kiul- 


_ laloe rose at different times during 


the debate, but were unable to ob- 
tain possession of the house. 


The Bishop of London said, it is not 
my intention to follow the noble earl who 
spoke first on this question, throngh the 
various arguments, by which, on the one 
side, he has maintained the expediency 
of the concessions which this measure 
would grant to the Roman Catholics, 
and on the other, deprecates the secu- 
rities taken; which, having undergone 
many alterations, are now, it appears, 
again to be altered, and will hardly be 
rendered by any modification satisfac- 
tory to those from whom they are re- 
quired. But having on former occasions, 
when this momentous question has been 
agitated, expressed my dissent by a silent 
vote, I am anxious, at a time when it 
comes before your Lordships in a shape 
which demands your most respectful at- 
tention, to state sume of the reasons 
which, after the maturest reflection, with 
a conscientious desire of fulfilling imy 
duty, induce me to persevere in oppori- 
tion to the measure, both in its general 
principle, and in its present form, 

In the first place, my Lords, 1 must 
distinctly disclaim any illiberal or hostile 
feeling. My opposition does not originate 
in intolerance. I am disposed by feeling 
as well as by principle, to allow to men 
of every persuasion, the free exercise of 
their religion, without molestation or hin- 
drance, while its doctrines and ordi- 
nances have nothing repugnant to mo- 
rality or decency, or destructive of social 
order, To the Catholics, as well as to 
others, I would extend participation in 
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every blessing which the Constitution as- 
sures to the mass of their fellow-subjects, 
the unfettered enjoyment and free dispo- 
sition of their property, protection from 
personal injury, and the equal adminis- 
tration of law. And if at that point I 
stop short, and resist their admission to 
power, it is from sincere apprehension of 
danger to the institutions of a Protestant 
State. Nor has any hostile feeling a 
place in my mind. [ admit, I must in 
justice admit, the general respectability 
and loyalty of the Catholic body. In 
Great Britain, their demeanour has, for 
more than a century, been exemplarily 
peaceable and orderly; and if there has 
been agitation in Ireland, I am sensible 
that allowance is due to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of that country; for which, 
however, I conceive, that no wisdom of 
parliament, or prudence and moderation 
of government, much less such a measure 
as this, could provide an immediate 
remedy. 

What, then, is the ground of my ob- 
jection? It is that religions principle, 
which requires implicit submission to the 
authority of their Church, and unlimited 
devotion to its interests, Their Church, 
1 need not inform your Lordships, asserts 
a right of dominion exclusive of all con- 
currence: she recognizes no other au- 
thority, nor even claim to the title of a 
Church, besides her own : she assumes an 
absolute power over the consciences of 
men, forbidding the exercise of their rea- 
son, regarding any expression of doubt 
or suspense of assent to her decisions as 
criminal contumacy, and requiring the aid 
of her membeys, as opportunity serves, 
in advancing her influence and power, 
Whatever may be the opinion or conduct 
of individuals, I apprehend this to be the 
doctrine of the Church, authenticated by 
genuine documents, and avowed without 
scruple by the most able and orthodox 
of their clergy. The obligation of this 
duty to the Church is identified with duty 
to God, and is therefore considered as 
prior and paramount to every other obli- 
gation; and if such is its character, it 
follows, of course, that no contract, pro- 
mise, or oath, which clashes with this 
obligation, is binding on conscience, or 
lawtul ; and every such engagement, how- 
ever solemn in form, or precise and ex- 
plicit in terms, contains a tacit reserva- 
tion in favour of this prior obligation. 
This is no calumny on the Catholic. A 
reservation of this’ nature is implied in 
every oath; a salvo of duty to God per- 
vades every human engagement, But the 
Protestant simply reserves his duty to 
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God; the Catholic compounds with his 
duty to God his duty to the Church, and 
takes the will of the Church for the rule 
and measure of that duty. And hence it 
will follow, not,—as has sometimes invi- 
diously been argued, that a Catholic is 
not to be credited on his oath,—but that, 
in estimating the value of his oath, atten- 
tion must always be paid to the extent 
and effect of this reservation. If he 
knowingly swears in derogation of the 
rights of the Church, he is guilty of a 
grievous sin; if unknowingly, his con- 
science is unhappily snared; but in neither 
case, may the oath, which is in itself un- 
lawful and null, be lawfully kept. The 
abuse of this principle has led to much 
sophistry in reasoning, and much bad 
faith in action: the subject undoubtedly 
opens a wide field of distinction and argu- 
ment: but I hasten to the single conclu- 
sion (less strong than is warranted by the 
premises) that no Catholic, whether ho- 
nest or not in intention, can bind himself 
to any engagement so decidedly at va- 
riance with this duty to the Church, as 
the support of a Protestant Establishment. 

This consideration, my Lords, weighs 
much on my mind: it weighed, I believe, 
on the minds of those eminent statesmen, 
who directed the counsels of Parliament 
at the time of the Revolution. They 
could find no security for the religion or 
liberties of the country, but in making 
the fabric of government throughout and 
completely Protestant; disqualifying all 
Catholics for the exercise of power, and 
taking the most effectual means to ensure 
their exclusion from all situations of pub- 
lic trust and authority. And why? be- 
cause power, under the influence of the 
principle I have mentioned, in a country 
like this, would infallibly act in the long 
run to the injury of our existing establish- 
ments. The necessity of such a precau- 
tion is admitted, by the framers of this 
bill, in the case of the King: his liberty 
of conscience in the choice of his faith 
is sacrificed to the safety of the consti- 
tution. Why give to the subject the con- 
fidence we refuse to the sovereign? But 
the chancellors of Great Britain and 
Treland, and the lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
are still to be Protestants: and why not 
members of parliament, privy-counsellors, 
and governors abroad? I take these par- 
ticular instances, on account of the glar- 
ing incongruity which they involve. You 
refuse to a Catholic the powers of the 
executive sovereignty; you allow him a 
share in the legislative, and make him a 
party in the enactment or rejection of 
Jaws which concern the Protestant re- 
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ligion. You expect the sovereign to act 
by advice, and you place men in his 
council, who lie under a temptation of 
conscience to offer advice, which can 
neither be given nur followed without 
crime and danger. And while you dis- 
allow a Catholic king, you allow of 
Catholic governors representing his per- 
son, invested as ordinaries with the ec- 
clesiastical authority of the crown, and 
exercising its jurisdiction and patronage, 
not, like the sovereign, through the inter- 
vention of a responsible minister, but im- 
mediately and personally; and that, in 
places remote from domestic controul, 
and where, from my official connections, 
I have reason to know, that the national 
religion stands often in need of all the 
support which can be derived from the 
countenance of a friendly government. 
On this particular point my feelings are 
more tian ordinarily strong, If your 
Lordships knew the state of the colonies 
as I do, the tendencies to evil that would 
be strengthened, the tendencies to im- 
provement that might be crushed, by 
governors hostile or even indifferent to 
the Protestant Faith, you would never 
sanction a measure, which could by pos- 
sibility lead to appointments so fatal to 
its interests. Not only in the colonies, 
indeed, but in the whole system of govern- 
ment at home and abroad, the introduc- 
tion of so strange an anomaly would be 
followed by confusion, discord, and jea- 
lousy, if not more serious evils, But, my 
Lords, when I turn from the general ad- 
ministration of the empire to the con- 
sideration of Ireland, I see cause of still 
greater alarm, Of the particular dangers 
which threaten the Protestant Church in 
that island, should this measure pass into 
a law, | presume not to speak, in the pre- 
sence of those who have the advantages, 
which I do not possess, of local observa- 
tion and knowledge. But, forming my 
judgment on general principles and no- 
torious facts, I cannot look without ap- 
prehension on such a change in its re- 
lative situation, so large and sudden a 
transfer of power and influence to an ad- 
verse party. I abstain from predictions 
which I trust would be frustrated by the 
over-ruling wisdom of Providence ; but, 
humanly speaking, I should regard the 
passing of this bill as alarmingly ominous 
to that branch of the Established Church. 

My lords, 1am aware of the disadvan- 
tages ander which I am speaking, in op- 
position to persons of the highest ability, 
as well as unquestioned integrity and at- 
tachment to the Church, who see in. this 
measure an effectual cure for all the dis- 
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sensions of the sister island, And I can- 
not deny, that the argument for conces- 
sion would be strong, if it would have the 
effect of allaying the irritation of the Ca- 
tholics, and preventing their farther de- 
mands, But what is there to justify an 
expectation of this kind? We know that 
little alteration could be made by conces- 
sions, however extensive, in the actual 
condition of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, The body at large would obtain no 
sensible addition of comfort, or wealth, by 
the removal of disabilities, which concern 
only the higher classes of the laity; and 
experiencing none of those advantages 
which they probably expect from emanci- 
pation, they would of course remain as 
discontented as before, unless they were 
taught to be satisfied by those on whom 
they are used to rely for the direction of 
their opinions and feelings. Now these 
we know are their clergy; of whom I 
speak with all possible respect; but re- 
garding them as men,—men honest in 
principle, yet subject to human passions, 
—I can never believe that they will con- 
tentedly relinquish the hope of restoring 
their church to that eminent station which 
they are firmly persuaded belongs to it by 
divine right, and is injuriously withheld 
from its possession by an intrusive and un- 
hallowed usurpation. In this cause, am- 
bition and interest would in their minds be 
identified with sense of duty. And can 
we imagine that, with such incentives to 
action, they would forbear to work with 
the power which the attachment of their 
flocks, and still more the authority of their 
office, have placed in their hands? Con- 
cession would thus be the signal of con- 
flict, and not the seal of peace. Complaints 
of oppression, degradation, and insult, 
would again be re-echoed frem every part 
of the island. Pretensions, which are now 
discreetly repressed, would then be ad- 
vanced in Parliament: they would be 
forced on the representative by his consti- 
tuents, to the satisfaction perhaps of the 
giddy and factious, to the disturbance of 
the wise and peaceable, who yet must 
yield in the end to the imperious power 
from which they hold their political exist- 
ence. The arguments for these ulterior 
demands would soon be as familiar to your 
lordships, as those which are at present urg- 
ed in favour of limited concessions: and, 
whatever might be their reception in par- 
liament, they would excite much stronger 
sensations, and more active sympathies, in 
the Catholic population of Ireland. 

Such, my lords, are the results which I 
should expect from any scheme of conces- 
sion adapted to the views of the laity, 
REMEMBRANCER, NO, 29. 
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without gratifying the wishes of the Cna- 
tholic Clergy in their utmost extent, And, 
if my reasoning is correct, it applies in all 
its force to the measure immediately be- 
fore us. The bill very properly combines 
the two objects of giving satisfaction to 
the Catholic and security to the Protest- 
ant. In fact, it concedes to the Catholic 
laity almost all they can venture to ask, 
and takes security from the Catholic Clergy 
against the abuse of this indulgence. The 
clergy are alarmed and offended: you have 
their remonstrances on your table: and 
thus, the instantaneous effect of a mea- 
sure avoweilly conciliatory in its object, is 
to irritate the feelings and excite the in- 
dignation of a body of men, whom, on ac- 
count of their influence on the popular 
mind, it is peculiarly desirable to propi- 
tiate. ‘The Protestant, on the other hand, 
will hardly be satisfied that such a centroul 
over the Catholic priesthood, though it 
may be vexatious, will be effective even 
upon them,—much less that it will obviate 
the dangers which he apprehends from the 
admission of their laity to power, 

On this part of the subject, allow me, 
my lords, to say a few words, If it is pro- 
per so far to alter our laws as to recognize 
a Catholic Hierarchy, and legalize its ia- 
tercourse with the Pope, we may fairly re- 
quire some check on the nomination of 
Bishops and Deans, some power of regu- 
lation, to prevent even the suspicion of 
improper communications from Rome. If 
rebellion were apprehended in Ireland at 
a time when we were on bad terms with 
the Pope, such powers might perhaps be 
of use, But the danger we apprehend from 
concession is not in open rebellion; it is 
rather in the changes which in process of 
time may be wrought in the constitution 
by the policy and influence of the Roman 
Catholics, when they have obtained an im- 
mediate concern in the legislation and go- 
vernment of the empire. For this, no wis- 
dom of man could provide an adequate re- 
medy. Could we restrain the priesthood 
in Ireland from abusing their spiritual 
power for political purposes, and rescue 
the families of the Catholic laity from the 
yoke of their confessors, or their youth 
from the schools of the Jesuits, the pre- 
tensions of the church would still form a 
difficulty, which could only be paltiated by 
abjuration of any foreign authority incon- 
sistent with the duties of a subject. Such 
oaths are always objectionable, because 
necessarily ambiguous in their terms. 
The Catholic, whose honesty would shrink 
from an engagement which he knew to be 
invalid and unlawful, may be entrapped 
by — language, I request your 
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lordships’ attention to one clause of the 
eath required by this act. “ And I do 
declare, that no Foreign Prince, Person, 
Prelate, State, or Potentate, hath, or 
eught to have, any Jurisdiction, Power, 
Superiority, Pre-eminence, or Authority, 
Ecclesiastical or Spiritual, within this 
Realm, that in any manner or for any 
purpose conflicts or interferes with the 
duty of full and undivided allegiance, which 
by the laws of this realm is due to his Ma- 
jesty, his Heirs and Successors, from all 
his subjects, or with the civil duty and 
obedience which is due to his courts, civil 
and ecclesiastical, in all matters concern- 
ing the legal rights of his subjects, or any 
of them.” ‘To determine the sense of this 
declaration, requires not only a knowledge 
of the mutual limits of civil and spiritual 
authority, but an intimate acquaintance 
with the power of our courts, ecclesiasti- 
eal and civil, which few Protestants, and 
still fewer Catholics, have. Who, for in- 
stance, will tell me what are the powers 
assumed by the Pope in regard to the con- 
tracting or dissolving of marriages, dispen- 
sation of oaths, and the temporal conse- 
qnences of excommunication; and how far 
they are reconcileable with the ordinances, 
usages, and statutes of thisrealm? And 
here I beg leave to cite the illustrious Cla- 
rendon, whose expressions I willingly sub- 
stitute for my own. 

“ They who conceive that the Pope 
hath a temporal and spiritual power, in 
England, must explain what the full intent 
of that power is, that the king may disco- 
ver whether he hath enough of either, as 
to preserve himself and the peace of the 
kingdom : and they who persist in his hav- 
ing a spiritual power, as most of the most 
moderate Catholics do, without imagining 
that it can in the least lessen their affection 
and loyalty to the king,which they do really 
intend to preserve inviolable, must as 
clearly explain and define what they un- 
derstand that spiritual to be; which may 
otherwise be extended as far as the former 
intend the temporal and spiritual shall 
extend: nor in truth can they be secure 
of their own conscience, of which they 
think themselves in possession, until they 
fully know from those who entangle them 
with distinctions, what that spiritual power 
is, and what submission they are bound to 
pay to it; whioh seeming to be some obli- 
gation wpon their conscience, it is fit 
they may be sure it cannot involve them 
in aetions contrary to their duties, which 
they can hardly be secure of, and less sa- 
tisfy others, till they absolutely disclaim 
any power to be in him at all, with refer- 
fence to England.” 
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I will trowble the house no longer. But 
your lordships will doubtless observe, that 
even the friends of the Catholics admit the 
inexpediency of conceding their claims, 
without that sort of security, which the 
clergy are most unwilling to grant. If, 
therefore, we resolve on concession, we are 
reduced to the alternative, either of making 
concession without any adeqnate security, 
or of exacting securities which the resist- 
ance of the parties on whom they are 
forced will compel us eventually to aban- 
don. In this extraordinary state of em- 
barrassment, we have a substantial proof 
of the impracticability of satisfying the Ca- 
tholics, with due regard to the public 
safety ;—a consideration, which should in- 
duce us to pause, before we consent to de- 
molish the barriers raised by our ancestors 
for the preservation of a Church, which 
they had established by so many sacrifices 
and struggles. By their pious and rational 
policy, the liberties of the nation were in- 
separably connected with the profession 
of a pure religion; and the soundness of 
their judgment is seen in the blessing of 
Providence on their councils. Your lord- 
ships, I trust, will not be induced by in- 
genious argument or powerful eloquence, 
to undo what they have done; to venture 
on a dangerous experiment, which leaves 
us without remedy, if it fails; or to break 
in upon that tried system of policy, which 
has hitherto secured to the country the 
enjoyment of every blessing, intellectual, 
moral, and social, in a degree altogether 
unparalleled in the history of any former 
period. 





The Bishop of Chester said, that it was 
with reluctance he ever rose to trouble 
their Lordships at all. On a question, 
however, which appeared, to him at least, 
to involve the credit, the interest, if not 
the vital existence of the Charch of Eng- 
land and Ireland, he felt himself imperi- 
ously called upon to address them. His 
opinions were the result of a very mature 
and anxious deliberation. For, after he 
had a seat in that House, he foresaw that 
he should have to vote on that very im- 
portant question. He therefore consi- 
dered the arguments for and against it; 
he weighed them in the balance of the 
sanctuary: and the result was, that he felt 
himself called upon, as a Protestant, and 
as a Bishop, to dissent from the second 
reading of the bill, and indeed to oppose 
every measure which might tend at pre- 
sent to promote Roman Catholic emanci- 
pation. His reasons for so doing he would 
state as briefly and as clearly as he possibly 
could. 
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The Roman Catholics were already in 
possession of a complete religious tolera- 
tion, Religion was an affair betwixt God 
and a man’s own conscience. No one had 
a right to interfere with, or restrain him 
here. The laws of God were superior to 
those of man ; and every restraint upon the 
former he was justified, nay called upon 
by every means in his power to oppose. 
But it were a waste of time and words to 
go about to prove, that the Roman Catho- 
lics were already in possession of this com- 
plete religious toleration. The doors of 
the Roman Catholic places of worship 
were as open as the doors of our Protestant 
churches ; and it might be asserted, with- 
out any fear of contradiction, that in this 
favoured land every one was at liberty to 
worship his God as his reason and his con- 
science prescribed. But it would be said, 
and here lies the jet of the argument, that 
a difference was made between the Pro- 
testants and the Roman Catholics; that 
civil immunities and privileges were given 
to the one which are denied to the 
other ; and, as it appeared to him, for the 
wisest reasons, For, if an invariable con- 
nection were always observed between a 
certain set of religious opinions and a cer- 
tain line of political conduct, the legisla- 
ture, in that case, was justified in interfer- 
ing. That such had invariably been the 
case with respect to the Roman Catholics, 
uniform experience and the tenor of history 
most incontestably demonstrated. And 
here, if he were to produce instances from 
the earlier periods of our history, instances 
of the manner in which the Roman Catho- 
lics had always oppressed the Protestants 
when they had it in their power, such a 
mode of reasoning might be looked upon 
as unfair and illiberal. If, however, it 
could be proved that the same principles 
were maintained by the Roman Catholics 
now as then, if it could be shewn that not 
a single exceptionable tenet or dogma 
were ever reversed by lawful authority, if, 
in short, the Roman Catho ic religion was 
still semper eadem, then the inference 
which he should draw from these premises 
must be looked upon as perfectly fair and 
conclusive. In entering upon this line of 
argument, le disclaimed all reflections 
upon any individuals whatever of the Ro- 
man Catholic persuasion. In no part of 
the kingdom was there a greater number 
of Roman Catholics than in the diocese of 
Chester ; and happy was he, and proud to 
observe, that the most liberal, nay the most 
friendly intercourse had always subsisted 
between them. But his objections lay, 
not to the individuals, not to the respected 
individuals, but against the religion itself. 


He did not doubt that the individuals 
would be desirous of fulfilling all that they 
had promised; but he more than doubted 
the ability they would have to put these 
their promises into execution. Thus, the 
Roman Catholic Church maintained, that 
all other Churches, and our’s among the 
rest, were heretical, and, of course, that 
the members of it were without the pale 
of salvation. Now here he would ask, 
why was this tenet, a tenet so loudly and 
so generally declaimed against, a tenet 
which had ever formed a line of separation 
between the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic ; why was it still suffered to re- 
main upon the statute book, as it were, of 
the Church; why was it still sanctioned 
by the canons and councils of that Church ? 
Again, the Roman Catholic Church de- 
clared, that all provisoes, contracts, and 
promises, if contrary to the interests of 
that Church, were, ipso facto, null and 
void, Here again he would ask, why was 
this doctrine, if it never were meant to be 
acted upon, if it were a mere brutum ful- 
men, why was it still hanging over the 
heads of the Protestants ; why was it not 
abrogated by that authority which imposed 
it? The Roman Catholics, besides, main- 
tained, that the Pope was supreme head 
of the Church: the Protestants held that 
the King was supreme head of the Church. 
Now, as human conduct is influenced and 
directed by civil and religious motives, 
these principles must sometimes, nay fre- 
quently, counteract and conflict with each 
other ; and, when they did, he could know 
little of the Roman Catholic religion who 
could doubt to which of the two the pre- 
ference would be given. To say, there- 
fore, that the doctrines of a Church had 
nothing to do with the principles and con- 
duct of the members of that Church, was a 
mode of reasoning perfectly illusory and 
unworthy of those who had made use of it. 
Thus, would the opinion of any dissenting 
sect of our community be looked upon, by 
any foreign university or nation, as that 
which would be binding upon the consei- 
ences of the members of our Church, if it 
were contrary to the Articles, the Liturgy, 
and Canons of the Church? Would, also, 
the sentiments of any party in the State, 
upon a constitutional question, be consi- 
dered as that which would be binding upon 
the great mass of the eommunity, if they 
were contrary to the known laws of the 
land, and the express authority of our Acts 
of Parliament? And here the Right Rev, 
Prelate adverted to the observations of 
the noble Marquis who preceded him, and 
said, that this mode of reasoning received 
the greatest confirmation and weight from 
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what had actually taken place in this king- 
dom between the years 1789 and 1791. 
At that time a declaration, or protestation, 
was drawn up by more than 2000 of the 
principal Roman Catholics in this king- 
dom ; a declaration containing every thing 
which the most anxious or timorous Pro- 
testant could possibly require or expect. 
To this declaration was subjoimed an oath, 
and it was intended that the declaration 
and oath should both be submitted to Par- 
liament. But what was the result? The 
result was this, a letter was published by 
three of the Vicars Apostolic. In this 
letter they declared, that the people had 
nothing whatever to do in points of doc- 
trine ; they forbad their farther interfer- 
ence, and the result was, that the declara- 
tion and oath were withdrawn! And why 
did he mention this instance? Why, but to 
shew the commanding influence, the para- 
mount authority which the hierarchy pos- 
sessed over the minds of every true son of 
that Church? And we had just reason to 
apprehend, that what did take place on 
that occasion would, under similar circum- 
stances, occur again. Whilst, therefore, 
the Roman Catholic Church maintained 
the opinions he had mentioned, and there 
were maby others of a similar nature, whilst 
it owed allegiance to, and acknowledged 
the supremacy of a foreign pontiff, whilst, 
in short, it held divisum imperium, he, for 
one, most conscientiously thought that we 
were justified by the spirit and tenor of our 
holy religion, by the soundest maxims of 
morals, by a due attention to our own 
interest and self-preservation, to withhold 
from the Roman Catholics that farther de- 
gree of pelitical power which we had 
reason to think would, if granted, be turned 
against ourselves. This appeared to him 
the first and main objection: he did not 
think it was capable of being answered ; 
of this, however, he was sure, that it never 
had been answered yet. 

The argument which weighed next with 
him was, that the British constitution, as 
settled at the glorious wra of the Revolu- 
tion, was, in all its parts, anti-Catholic. 
Thus, the King must be a Protestant of 
the Church of England: the members of 
both Houses of Parliament must be Pro- 
testants also. Almost every subscription 
and declaration for admission to office, 
were all in their nature and spirit anti- 
Catholic. Thus, the King, in summoning 


any Peer to Parliament, called upon him 
to deliberate concerning things which were 
necessary to the safety of the Church and 
State. Every Peer, also, before he took 
his place in the House, subscribed a decla- 
ration which waa, as strongly as words 
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could make it, anti-Catholic. Every cler- 
gyman, before he was instituted or licenced 
to a benefice, was obliged to declare, that 
no foreign prince had any jurisdiction in 
this realm. Every incumbent, also, was 
called npon by law to subscribe the Articles 
of the Church of England. Now the 37th 
Article declared, that the Bishop of Rome 
had no jurisdiction in this realm of Eng- 
land. If this bill, however, should pass, if 
a spiritual intercourse were allowed with 
the See of Rome, it was impossible that 
any clergyman could conscientiously de- 
clare, that no foreign prince hath or ought 
to have any spiritual authority in this 
kingdom, He did not know a greater 
anomaly in legislation than what the two 
oaths in the bill exhibited. In short, Pro- 
testantism was the foundation on which 
the British constitution was erected; the 
corner-stone, the key which bound the 
whole edifice together: pass this bill, 
grant Roman Catholic emancipation, and 
we undid all which was done for us at the 
period of the Revolution ; we gave up that 
for which our ancestors sacrificed their 
blood and treasure. And we had no rea- 
son to think, more particularly from what 
had taken place during the progress of the 
bill, that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
would remain satisfied even with the at- 
tainment of that. When we recollected 
all which had been done for them during 
the reign of our late ever-to-be-revered 
monarch, more particularly when we re- 
collected the concessions which had been 
made to them in the year 1793, concessions 
which contained more than al] which they 
then asked for, we must see that demand 
had grown by what it fed upon, and we 
had every reason to fear that if emancipa- 
tion were granted, the Roman Catholics in 
Treland would rfot remain satisfied even 
with Roman Catholic emancipation itself, 
These fears, he added, received consider- 
able aggravation in his mind in conse- 
quence of what had taken place in his own 
diocese, and in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, A large Roman Catholic seminary 
had lately been instituted at Stonyhurst, 
near Preston, in Lancashire ; and however 
reluctantly, yet still he felt it due to the 
cause of truth and to their Lordships to 
state, that a number of persons of the 
order of Jesuits had been brought over to 
this place from Liege, in Germany, and 
that to them the care and education of the 
principal Roman Catholic youths in this 
country had been entrusted. Besides, this 
order was regularly established at Stony- 
burst by a papal rescript, and. persons 
were ordained to that order under what is 
called ‘‘ titulo panpertatis.” Vf this bill, 
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therefore, were to pass, if a spiritual inter- 
course with the See of Rome were to be 
allowed by law, he did not see what was 
to prevent the establishment of a college 
of Jesuits in this town, or in any other 
part of the kingdom. He did not, how- 
ever, think, that the legislature was pre- 
pared to allow, that an order of men, 
which was exiled from Russia, should find 
its asylum on the British shores, in a 
country which had heretofore been famed 
for its abhorrence of bigotry and intole- 
rance, 

There was another argument which had 
always had great weight on his mind. 
Roman Catholicism bad ever been the 
parent and the nurse of arbitrary power: 
whilst Protestantism was the genial soil in 
which liberty had thrived and flourished. 
As a proof of the truth of this assertion he 
appealed to the records of our own history. 
Whilst in the papal reigns of Mary and 
James the IId. the liberties of the people 
were outraged, and nearly overwhelmed 
with the dawn of the Reformation, and at 
the Revolution liberty and Protestantism 
arose together. Nor need the observation 
be confined to the annals of our own 
history alone. Whilst in Spain and Italy 
slavery and the inquisition had degraded 
the very name and character.of man, in 
Holland, and in the greater part of Swit- 
zerland, liberty and Protestantism had gone 
hand in hand together. Bot here he was 
ready to acknowledge, that from early 
prepossessions this argument might have 
greater weight in his mind than that to 
which it was fairly and logically entitled, 
For, strongly as he felt himself called upon 
to oppose the present bill, yet still one of 
the first sentiments he had imbibed, one 
among the last which he hoped ile should 
ever torget, was the love of liberty civil 
and religious. But he had sufficiently 
trespassed on their Lordship's time and 
indulgence. He should, therefore, produce 
but one argument more; and this was 
drawn from the tenor and spirit of the 
coronation oath. The King is about to 
swear that he will maintain inviolate the 








Protestant faith. Of what necessity, how- 
ever, of what paramount importance can it 
be, that the King alone should be a Pro- 
testant, if his Majesty’s ministers and coun- 
sellors may be Roman Catholics, if the 
members of both Houses of Parliament 
may be Roman Catholics also? If these 
things may be, and may be the conse- 
quence of passing this bill, the oath which 
is to be taken by his Majesty becomes 
utterly frustrate and of no effect what- 
ever. 

These were the arguments which, what- 
ever weight they might have on the minds 
of their Lordships, had, at least, produced 
conviction on his own. This, indeed, 
might be light in the scale, or as dust on 
the balance. These reasons, however, had 
produced conviction on the minds of the 
most illustrious men for a long period of 
time. These had all uniformly, till of 
late, opposed the grant of farther political 
power to the Roman Catholics. And here 
there could be no alternative : either the 
fears of these eminent personages were not 
well founded, or else they did not deserve 
that high character for intellect and judg- 
ment with which their own and succeeding 
ages have crowned their memory. In jus- 
tice, also, to the illustrious dead, he would 
observe, that they who for more than a 
century had sat in the seats around him, 
would never, almost unanimously, have 
opposed measures similar to the present 
unless they had been satisfied, in their 
judgment and conscience, that Roman 
Catholic emancipation could not be granted 
with safety to our Church and State. 
Before, then, that he sat down, he 
would beg leave to express his most ear- 
nest hope and prayer that the vote of their 
Lordships of that night would prevent the 
constant recurrence of the agitation of this 
question ; and he trusted that they would 
now, if not in the very words, at least in 
the spirit of the barons of old, declare, 
that they would not open the door to any 
measure which might, not only probably, 
but even possibly, endanger the stability of 
this Protestant empire, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The rev. Thomas Furness, A.B. of Hat- 
cliffe, to the rectory of Oxcombe, Lincoln- 
shire. 

The rev. Edward Howells, of Christ 
church, Oxford, to the valuable vicarage 
of Preston cum Blakemere, Hereford- 
shire. 

‘Lhe rev, Henry St. Joun, to the perpe- 


INTELLIGENCE. 

tual curacy of Putney, Surrey, on the no- 
mination of the Dean and Chapter of Wor- 
cester, 

The rev. Edward Jones, thirty years 
curate of Whitchurch, Shropshire, has been 
inducted to the rectory of Dannington, 
near York, on the presentation of the Earl 
of Bridgewater. 

The hon. and rey, John Fortescue, M.A, 
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presented by the Master and Fellows of 
Magdalen college, Cambridge, to the united 
rectory of Anderby cum Camberworth, 
near Alford, Lincolnshire, 

The rev. R. M. Mant, of Stowmarket, 
presented to the vicarage of Mountsea and 
the rectory and vicarage of Killodiernan, 
by the Bishop of Killaloe. 

The rev. T. Barber, B.D. fellow of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, presented by 
the Masters and Fellows of that society to 
the rectory of Houghton Conquest, cum 
Houghton Gildaple annexed, vacated by 
the death of the rev. W. Pearce, D.D. 
master of Jesus college. 

The rev. Lowther Grisdale, to the per- 
petnal curacy of Walmsley, Lancashire. 

The rev. William Evan Girdlestone, in- 
stituted to the rectory and parish church 
of Kelling with Salthonse, in Norfolk, on 
the presentation of Zurishadden Girdle- 
stone, esq. of Kelling. 

The rev. Thomas Holmes, M.A. insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Holbrook, in Suf- 
folk, on the presentation of S. Holmes, 
Esq. of Brooke, Norfolk. 

The rev. P. A. French, to the rectory of 
Thorp Falcon, Somerset; patron, Mr, 
Batten. 

The rev. John Turner, to the vicarage of 
Corston, void by the cession of the rev. T. 
Whalley. 

The rev. T. Whalley, M.A. prebendary 
of Wells, collated by the Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells to the rectories of Iiches- 
ter and Yeovilton. 

The rev. F. W. Miller, A.M. appointed 
officiating minister of the Established 
Church of England for the West or Ara- 
bian coast of Essequibo, by the Governor 
of Demerara. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp, April 7. — On Monday, 
March 26, Henry Tennant, Esq. barrister 
at law, and fellow of New college, was ad- 
mitted Bachelor in Civil Law. 

On Tuesday last, in a convocation, the 
rev. Join Keble, M.A. fellow of Oriel 
college, and the rev, James Jackson Lowe, 
M.A. fellow of Brasenose college, were 
approved as Public Examiners. 

The same day the following degrees 
were conferred : 

Masters oF Arts.—Rev. George Cra- 
croft, fellow of Lincoln college; John 
Clerk Jenkins, Lord Crew's exhibitioner, 
Lincoln college; rev. Thomas Winter, 
Lord Crew’s exhibitioner, of Lincoin col- 
lege; John James Strutt, Oriel college ; 
Francis Salt, Christ church ; George Bur- 
mester, Baliol college; rev, Ellis Roberts, 
scholar of Jesus college; rev. Thomas 
Wynne, some time fellow of St, John’s 
college, 
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Bacuetors oF Arts.—Edward Mor- 
gan, St. Alban’s hall; Richard Anderson, 
Queen’s college; Herbert Beaver, scholar 
on Mr. Mitchell’s, or New Foundation, 
Queen's college ; Henry Labouchre, Christ 
church, 

On Thursday last, William Best, B.A. 
of Brasenose, was admitted Master of 
Arts. 

April 21.—On Thursday, the 12th inst. 
the rev. Hugh Nicholas Pearson, M.A. of 
St. John’s college, was admitted Bachelor 
and Doctor in Divinity, Grand Com- 
pounder; and the rev. Charles Goddard, 
M.A. of Christ church, and Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, &c. was admitted Bachelor of 
Divinity, Grand Compounder. 

On Saturday, the 14th instant, the last 
day of Lent Term, the following degrees 
were conferred: 

Masters or Arts.— Jolin Thoyts, Esq. 
Brasenose college; Henry Forster, student 
of Christ charch; William Adams, scholar 
of Trinity college; rev. John Henry Hume, 
Baliol college; William Browne, Queen’s 
college; Jolin Edward Willis, demy, of 
Magdalen college; rev. William Rees, 
Pembroke college; rev. Thomas Richard 
Ryder, Pembroke college ; Richard French 
Laurence, scholar of Pembroke college. 

BacuELor oF Arts.—William Leader 
Maberly, Brasenose college, Grand Com- 
pounder. 

The whole number of degrees in Lent 
Term was: D.D. seven; D.M. one; B.D. 
five ; B.C.L. two; M.A. thirty-one; B.A, 
twenty-two; matriculations, one hundred 
and twenty-one. 

April 11. — The following gentlemen 
were yesterday admitted foundation fel- 
lows of St. John’s college: Mr. A. Brown, 
Mr. Walé, and Mr. Henry Law, one of 
the sons of the Lord Bishop of Chester. 

April 14.— Henry Davis, of Tri- 
nity ball, was admitted Bachelor in Civil 
Law. 

Also, Mr. F. Martin, of Trinity col- 
lege, and Mr. Edward Baines, of Christ 
college, were elected scholars on Dr. Bell’s 
foundation. 

April ¢1.—Messrs. John Heathcote, of 
St. John’s college; Edward Lawton, of 
Clare hall; and Thomas Bates, of Queen’s 
college, were on Friday last admitted Ba- 
chelors of Arts. 

BeRKSHIRE.—Died, in the 83d year of 
his age, the rev. Frederick Dodsworth, 
D.D. senior canon of Windsor, rector of 
Spenithorne, and perpetual curate of 
Cleasby, Yorkshire. 

CorRNWALL, — Died, at Week, St. 
Mary, the rev. Edward Baynes, M.A, 
rector of that parish, and formerly fellow 
of Sidney-Sussex college; B.A. 1774, 
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M.A. 1777. ‘The rectory is in the pa- 
tronage of the master and fellows of 
that society, 

SHRUPSHIRE.—Died, suddenly, at the 
rectory-house, at Oldbury, near Bridge- 
north, highly and deservedly respected, 
in the 69th year of his age, the rev. 
Thomas Moses Lyster, upwards of thirty 
years one of his Majesty's justices of the 
peace for this county. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.—Died, at Weston, in 
Gordano, the rev. Edward Newcome, 


B.A. of Jesus college, Cambridge, son of 
the late Dr. Newcome, archbishop of 
Armagh. 

WALES. 

The rev. J. H. Cotton is inducted to 
the living of Llanllechid, void by the 
death of the rev. J. Roberts, of Macy y 
Groes, Carnarvonshire ; and the rev. Ro- 
bert Williams, of the frier’s-school, Ban- 
gor, to the living of Llandyfrydog, Au- 
glesey, void by the resignation of the rev, 
J. Cotton. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


THE bill for Catholic Emancipation 
has been rejected in the House of 
Lords by a majority of thirty-nine, 
and the nation is once more at li- 
berty to contemplate this important 
measure, not as a blessing, or a mis- 
fortune, which is fixed and inevi- 
table, and with which we have 
nothing more to do than to enjoy or 
to endure it, but as a plan which, 
after thirty years discussion, is still 
crude, and undigested; which, 
though it has obtained the sanction 
of a trifling majority in the House of 
Commons, is probably as far from 
passing asever. Of the grounds on 
which the bill was supported and 
opposed, we shall not dwell, because 
we could only repeat, with dimi- 
nished effect, what has been urged 
with so much force and success by 
Lords Liverpool, Eldon, and Mans- 
field, and by the Prelates, whose 
speeches are reported in our pre- 
ceding columns. But it may not be 
altogether useless to bestow a few 
words upon a question which is 
often asked, and has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered; viz. Why 
are ministers divided upon so mo- 
mentous a measure; and why do 
statesmen, who agree upon no other 
topic, coalesce in supporting the 
late bill? 

The men who turn their whole 
attention to the popular branch of 
our constitution, and are not able 
to perceive the dangers which have 
repeatedly threatened the throne, 
are the natural and consistent sup- 


porters of Catholic Emancipation. 
They think that the government is 
already too strong, and consequently 
are not unwilling to weaken one of 
its main supports, the Church. 
They are allied more or less closely 
to the great body of the Dissenters ; 
they preside over the Society for 
protecting Religious Liberty, and 
they intend to repeal the Test-laws 
as soon as they are able. We can 
therefore understand why men of 
opposition politics, and opposition 
principles, should sacrifice their old 
whig antipathy to the Pope of 
Rome, at the shrine of modern li- 
berality and indifference. But it is 
not to such persons as these that 
the Catholics are indebted for their 
majority in the House of Commons. 
The house has repeatedly refused 
to be governed by their councils; 
avd when they attempted to force 
the measure in 1806, the nation 
rose, as one man, and put an end 
to the project. The supporters, 
therefore, by whom the Catholics 
are really strengthened, are that 
large and very respectable body of 
the ordinary friends of administra- 
tion, who are satisfied with our ex- 
isting institutions, but imagine that 
they will not be affected by admit- 
ting Catholics to power. And how 
this opinion can co-exist with the 
other well known sentiments of the 
gentlemen by whom it is entertain- 
ed, we are certainly at a loss to 
imagine. If, however, we were call- 
ed upon to explain the manner in 
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which the amalgamation was brought 
about, and two sets of contradic- 
tory principles introduced into the 
same mind, we should say that the 
phenomenon originated with Mr. 
Pitt, and that it is his authority 
which has misled so many of his 
friends and followers. He was 
trusted so implicitiy, both by indi- 
viduals and the public, that no dan. 
ger was apprehended from a scheme 
which had received his approbation. 
The most eloquent of his disciples, 
Lord Grenville in the House of 
Peers, and Mr. Canning in the 
House of Commons, have been ener- 
getic advocates of his plan; and 
their patronage has secured the de- 
cided support of some, and weaken- 
ed the conscientious opposition of 
many more. It is thus that the 
measure was enabled to reach its 
present stage. The nation did not 
demand it,—the Catholics were not 
prepared to receive it; the very 
fathers of the bill were taken un- 
awares, and when they had obtain- 
ed a majority were unprovided with 
an enactment. For their bill was 
sent to the Lords in a state of piti- 
able confusion; and the Peers, who 
defended it most warmly, admitted 
that alteration was indispensable, 
and that a committee should en- 
quire whether alteration were prac- 
ticable. ‘To what cause then shall 
we attribute the encouragement 
which such a bill has received ? to 
an undue reliance, first, upon the 
authority of Mr. Pitt; and, second- 
ly, upon that of friends and disciples. 

Mr. Pitt never publicly advocated 
Catholic Emancipation ; and the 
public are consequently ignorant of 
the grounds on which he would have 
defended the measure, and of the 
limitations with which he proposed 
to accompany it, All we know is, 
that the scheme had his approba- 
tion; and we cannot but suspect, 
that a scheme which was at vari- 
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ance with the whole scope of his 
domestic policy, must rather have 
arisen from a desire to affect the 
Union with Ireland, than from a 
well-grounded conviction that it was 
in itself desirable and safe. In the 
state in which the sister island then 
was placed, he might reasonably 
have thought that nothing but an 
Union could save it; and would, of 
course, be disposed to look with a 
favourable eye upon the grant which 
was demanded as its price. Being 
unable to make good the bargain, he 
resigned his place and his power ; 
but he never afterwards urged the 
completion of it as indispensable, or 
even as expedient:—and when his 
followers rely upon his authority for 
the removal of Catholic disabilities, 
they rely, first, upon a private opi- 
nion; secondly, upon an opinion 
which never was acted upon; and 
thirdly, upon an opinion which in all 
probability was produced by very 
important and very honourable, but 
still extraneous considerations. We 
do not wonder however at the stress 
which is still laid upon that opinion ; 
we can sympathize with those who 
venerate the memory of Mr, Pitt, 
and his friends are not inexcusable 
even if they embalm his errors. But 
it is not necessary that the public 
should follow their example. This 
example has not been followed by 
the mass of the public; and the 
decided though temperate expres- 
sion of public opinion, and the 
manly declaration of the Duke of 
York, that he had been born and 
bred in his present sentiments, and 
hoped he should die in them, we 
trust that they may afford shelter to 
the Constitution until the storm has 
passed, and the inconsistency of 
their present conduct has been dis- 
covered and owned by those who 
are destroying with the left hand all 
that they are supporting with the 
right. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C.P., W., and H. Cotton, shall appear. 








